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BY THE EDITOR 


HE Wagner-Connery National Labor Relations Act marks a new 
Ties in establishment of wage earners’ rights. The American 
Federation of Labor began about four decades ago to secure 
legal sanction for rights which had been fully recognized by society 
but without accepting any responsibility for assuring those rights to 
wage earners. Society fully accepted the principle that any wage 
earner had a right to belong to a union of his 
Labor’s Struggle trade or industry and that he could best promote 
For Rights his economic welfare through collective bargain- 
ing by union representatives. 

The first step in securing legal recognition of our rights was the 
labor provisions of the Clayton AntTrust Act, declaring that the 
labor of a human being is not a commodity or article of commerce and 
restricting the use of injunctions in industrial disputes. The second 
gain was the Norris-LaGuardia Act outlawing yellow dog contracts 
through which workers were forced to give up the right to union mem- 
bership as a condition of employment. The third was Section 7(a) 
of the National Recovery Act assuring workers the right to organize 
and bargain collectively with their employers through representatives 
of their own choosing. 

The fourth was the Railway Labor Act together with the Emer- 
gency Railroad Transportation Act which definitely assured to railway 
workers the right to organize. 

The fifth, Joint Resolution 44, establishes a board to deal with 
violations of this section and to authorize elections for the selection of 
collective bargaining representatives. The sixth, the Wagner law, 
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which declares it as unfair labor practice for employers to do the 
following: 


(1) To interfere with the right to union membership and col- 
lective bargaining. 

(2) To dominate or interfere with any union organization. 

(3) To discriminate against union members. 

(4) To discharge or discriminate against a member who files 
charges under the law. 


A national labor relations board is created to administer this Act. 

This law covers all employees engaged in work whose interruption 
might impair the instrumentalities of commerce, interrupt the flow of 
commerce, or interfere with the flow of raw materials and processed 
or manufactured goods, or causing decrease in employment which 
might impair output of goods in commerce. 

Wage earners of this country are vitally concerned with establish- 
ing the power of Congress to regulate interstate commerce including 
all work which directly or indirectly affects interstate commerce because 
only Congress has control co-extensive with the basis of organization 
of industry. Any agency making regulations and standards for 
industry affecting interstate commerce must operate over the entire 
field spanned by those industries. 

Our economic institutions have been completely transformed in 
organization and in production processes during the past century. The 
corporation method of financing, technical procedure revolutionized 
by electric power and new inventions, and markets organized on a 
national or world basis, increased railway speed, air transportation, 
the telephone, telegraph and radio widened the area of human contact 
and supervision. Economies in production and distribution have led 
to combinations and consolidations, chain factories and stores, trusts 
and unified control of finances and sales. 

This is a radically different economic situation from that which 
existed when our government under the Constitution was first estab- 
lished. Then we were an agricultural nation with only small industries 
serving localities. State action was the practical way for whatever 
regulation was needed. But now that industries ship their raw ma- 
terials from all parts of the country and market through national chan- 
nels, state regulation is impossible. Practice and precedent have stead- 
ily added to the prestige and power of our federal government. In 
developing its regulation of railroads, the meaning of interstate 
commerce was steadily widened to include whatever affected it directly 
or indirectly, including intra-state commerce. It was expected that 
similar application of the power of Congress to industries utilizing 
interstate commerce as a normal contributing agency to production, 
would make it possible for Congress to legislate for the welfare of 
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our working citizens. The decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Schechter case has at least temporarily blighted this hope. Labor 
believes that the decision of the Court shattering our Federal Gov- 
ernment into forty-eight separate local governments with no way of 
achieving national regulation is the greatest obstacle to orderly prog- 
ress that has befallen our nation since the Dred Scott decision. 

Industries are organized for purposes of profit and will not 
voluntarily conform to standards furthering social welfare. Past 
years of experience with mass production have demonstrated that un- 
less there is better distribution of wealth with higher regard for social 
welfare, we cannot help to have the consuming power necessary to sus- 
tain the efficiency of modern production. In recent years we have 
experienced the worst aspects of unrestricted private control of indus- 
tries. Obviously progress toward social welfare along that line will 
be limited materially. The only way we can assure social progress is 
to fix basic minimum standards lower than which will not be tolerated, 
and to set up agencies to prescribe such additional safeguards as may 
be necessary from time to time. Congress must have power to act 
if we are to protect our interests by planning. 

The wage earners of this country accepted literally the promise 
of a New Deal which to them meant rights and protection in utilizing 
them. For years they have had to battle the corporate wealth of the 
country to exercise their acknowledged right to organize in unions for 
collective representation and bargaining. It was a battle with the 
power of wealth opposed and controlling opportunities to earn the in- 
comes to provide the necessaries of living. Wage earners have such 
small earnings that loss of jobs quickly brings them to desperation. 
Five years of depression when their incomes dwindled and everything 
that resembled economic security vanished has left our large body of 
wage earners in a very seriously questioning frame of mind—resenting 
the basic injustice of an economic system that distinguishes sharply 
between its obligations to those who invest capital from its obligations 
to those who invest labor and carry on actual production. Yet they 
know that all that investors possess rests upon the physical and mental 
efforts of producing labor. 

With incomes cut more than two-fifths and one-third of 
our members deprived of opportunities to earn a living and with 
needed production curtailed, Labor regarded the National Recovery 
Act as the first substantial effort to bring them constructive help. It 
established as rights the minimum wage, maximum hours, and mem- 
bership in labor unions to make possible collective bargaining. It was 
the first time that the government had declared as public policy its 
responsibility for seeing that workers had a chance to promote their 
own best interests. 

The technicalities upon which the Supreme Court declared the 
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National Recovery Act unconstitutional did not seem to wage earners 
adequate grounds for depriving them of the agency intended to compel 
industries to serve social purposes. Wage earners know that if they 
get anywhere with organization, they must cover the whole extent of 
the industry; they further know that effective regulation of industry 
must be co-extensive with the industry territorially. They know the 
local manager has to get authorization from the national office of the 
industry to meet with union representatives and to enter into agree- 
ments. They know full well that manufacturing is not a local matter 
in the basic industries. 

The Wagner-Connery Act to protect wage earners in their right 
to union membership and collective bargaining and designating in- 
fringement on those rights as unfair labor practice, returns to wage 
earners some of the ground lost by the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Schechter case but it would be well for public officials to realize 
that there is a new spirit in the ranks of wage earners that is resentful 
of injustice even when justified by legal technicalities. 

Organized employers have already served notice they do not 
intend to comply with the Wagner Act and that they intend to do 
everything in their power to have this law declared unconstitutional. 
They know full well! that in the battle of litigation they have the heavy 
advantage of unlimited funds to employ the shrewdest and most able 
lawyers as well as to tide over the period of waiting. Either our 
government must take leadership in devising agencies and policies for 
doing what is necessary for our nation to plan so that the whole nation 
may benefit by our material civilization which is the product of col- 
lective as well as individual work or there can be no national economic 
planning and finally no national authority. 

There is no real justification or permanent economic advantage 
from continuing to sacrifice the welfare of that group of our citizens 
called Labor to speed in material progress and the building up of 
large private fortunes which inevitably obstruct social welfare. 

While difficulties and problems beset us on all sides, a 
I. L. O. quiet survey of recent trends will disclose the steady 

development of social forces and increasing consideration 
for social purposes. While war clouds gather over a number of 
countries, there sat at Geneva an international conference planning 
to raise labor standards throughout the world and stressing the need 
for social planning to give direction to the determination of all such 
standards. Fixing minimum labor standards fixes both the bottom 
of competition between countries trading in the world markets and the 
minimum standards of life and comfort among the masses of popula- 
tion in the countries ratifying the standards. 

If the various nations as well as the International Labor Or- 
ganization are deliberately planning to make material progress mean 
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higher living standards for all, gradually there will be built up the 
machinery and practices for achieving these social purposes. For 
centuries the machinery of government and conduct of international 
relations have served to protect property and property rights. It will 
require wisdom, patience and skillful administration for society to ex- 
press through the government its appreciation of the value of men 
and women just as human beings. When we establish as our funda- 
mental social policy progress for human beings we shall find our prop- 
erty concepts and our administration of property rights shifting to a 
new axis of operation in which the creator shall be of more consequence 
than his product. This new direction to our common life will put 
material civilization at the service of human welfare and extend rules 
of right and wrong into our business world. 

The declaration for the principle of the 40-hour week by the 
International Labor Conference at its last meeting was a big step in 
establishing a high standard of human welfare as the basis of work 
relationships in the world’s largest industrial countries. The step 
was achieved in spite of the opposition of the employers of practically 
all countries at every stage of the Conference’s work. They refused 
to serve on commissions. They refused to sit in meetings of the 
plenary conference, and they refused to vote or voted against every 
proposal (with the exception of the representative of employers 
in the United States). Representatives of liberal governments voting 
with labor representatives gave the conference its constructive deci- 
sions. While the conference agreed on the general principle, it failed 
to endorse its application to the iron, steel, the construction, and the 
coal industries, and approved a 42-hour week for the glass bottle in- 
dustry. The eventual application of the 40-hour principle will of 
course protect progressive countries from the competitive handicaps 
of goods produced by long hour sweat-shop labor. 

The United States has a responsible part to play in the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization which will keep us more closely in touch 
with the labor movements of other countries. 

The new relief administration called the Works Progress 
Relief | Administration hopes to find work for able-bodied but desti- 

tute workers for the “Government must and shall quit this 
business of relief.” When the appropriation to provide for the un- 
employed was under consideration by Congress, Labor insisted that 
relief work should be paid for at prevailing rates as is provided in gen- 
eral law and that relief work should be available to all needing jobs 
without having to undergo the degradation of being on relief rolls. 
Labor contends that only by regaining normal consuming power can 
normal business be maintained. Normal wage rates are the key. 

The emergency works projects developed under the $4,800,000,- 
000 grant by Congress may be roughly divided into those amounting 
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in costs to $25,000 or more which will be under the P. W. A. and those 
less than $25,000 which come under the Works Progress Administra- 
tion. Under the P. W. A. are the larger, permanent construction un- 
dertakings—such projects as airports, bridges, hospitals, filtration, 
and slum-clearance and low cost housing. To this group prevailing 
rates of wages and other P. W. A. regulations shall apply. 

The Works Progress projects are non-construction proposals, 
small works projects, and other proposals such as recreational facilities, 
malaria control, street repairs, etc. 

Under the terms of the Joint Resolution of Congress appropri- 
ating the funds for relief, the President was authorized to fix wage 
rates but it was stipulated that 90 per cent of those employed must be 
taken from relief rolls. To make this condition practical, exemptions 
were authorized. Two are so far approved: pay for owner-operated 
teams, trucks and other equipment shall conform to local conditions 
and low rent housing and slum clearance projects are exempt from 
the 90 per cent requirement. 

Obviously the exemption authority of the Relief Administration 
will make it possible to provide work for the unemployed with con- 
siderable less damage to prevailing standards of work and life. Wage 
earners should take advantage of this machinery by applying for ex- 
emptions at Washington. Organized workers should not allow the 
gO per cent regulation to penalize those self-respecting workers who 
have managed to keep off the relief rolls. Organized protest is the 
first step in self protection for labor. 

Our citizens and future citizens are the chief assets of the nation. 
The Children’s Bureau reports the findings of a study of 259 families, 
41 per cent of which had never been on relief, forty-seven per cent 
put on relief by the depression, and 10 per cent so-called chronic relief 
cases. Total family incomes for 94 per cent of these families were 
under $800, 59 per cent less than $4.00, and 26 per cent less than $200. 

Two-thirds had moved one or more times to get lower rent or 
for failure to pay rent, 10 per cent were evicted. The families were 
suffering from malnutrition and lack of medical care. This personal 
damage can never be repaired. 

By putting relief wages in competition with normal wages, work 
and living standards for all will be dragged down. State and local 
labor organizations should organize for effective participation in state 
relief plans and policies. Organized labor must fight against the 
pauperizing of the unemployed. , 

Whatever laws are placed on the statute books, what- 
The Union _ ever decisions are made by the judiciary, the most indis- 
Always pensable agency of wage earners continues to be,their 
union organization. Those wage earners organized in 
strong trade unions which had established collective bargaining as 
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their method of making their work contracts, had a second defense 
when the Supreme Court swept away the National Recovery Act which 
afforded them real protection in our relapse into hours and wages 
chiseling. 

As a first remedy in the situation when the judiciary denied that 
Congress had power to protect the social and economic welfare of the 
nation in accord with the will of the majority of the people, Congress 
enacted the Connery-Wagner National Industrial Disputes Act. Wage 
earners more than ever need union organization so that they can be 
protected in their rights under this law and that they may have counsel 
and guidance in submitting cases to the Board. Knowing what to do 
and how to do it will save many a disappointment as well as the estab- 
lishment of precedents unfavorable to Labor. 

Labor has had sufficient experience with compensation commis- 
sions and boards to realize the need for acquaintance with administra- 
tive procedure in order to get results. The individual workers would 
have to employ personal counsel in order to get the results he can get 
by organization and selection of union representatives to take care of 
the collective business of those belonging to the union. 

The selection and presentation of cases to the National Labor 
Relations Board are of fundamental importance in getting the best 
presentation of Labor’s rights to the courts in order to establish judicial 
precedents and to get the broadest interpretation of interstate 
commerce. 

Wage earners everywhere need to organize in unions and to 
identify themselves with the national labor movement whether or not 
they are engaged in industries directly or indirectly affecting interstate 
commerce—so that they will be ready to benefit by the social and 
economic legislation which will be adopted in the next few years. With- 
out question legislation will be enacted to replace the National Re-| 
covery Act. With strong unions wage earners will get the maximum 
benefit from such legislation. In the interim they need unions as their 
sole defense against exploitation. 
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H. C. WEsTwoop 


HE judge is a legislator. Al- 
T tout some people in an earlier 

day regarded the courts as agen- 
cies which merely determined whether 
a litigant’s case fell within defini- 
tions which were preexisting and with 
which the courts had nothing to do, 
few people today will deny that 
judges shape the definitions them- 
selves. Labor’s memorable fight 
against the confirmation of Judge 
Parker showed that, whatever might 
be the legal fictions, labor was well 
aware that the judge formulates rules 
of conduct quite as effectively, in 
many instances, as does the legislator. 

The corollary is that judges should 
be subject to the expression of public 
opinion and criticism in much the 
same way as is the legislator. If the 
judge determines not only a particu- 
lar case but defines how masses of 
people shall act in the future, those 
masses may properly make clear to 
him their aspirations and their judg- 
ment upon his definitions, just as they 
do to legislators. And where judges 
are appointed for life, it is of peculiar 
importance that they be criticised and 
vigilantly held to account not only 
upon the occasion of their appoint- 
ment but constantly during their 
tenure, 

These considerations make a re- 
cent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court of vital interest to 
labor. Rarely in the country’s his- 
tory has there been action by any of 
its governmental servants so provoca- 
tive of criticism as is the decision 
holding the Railroad Retirement Act 
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unconstitutional. That decision came 
shortly before the NRA case. In the 
storm following the upset of the 
codes, the earlier pronouncement has 
been all but overlooked. Yet it is not 
too much to say that long after sick 
chickens and blue eagles are forgotten 
the decision on railroad workers’ pen- 
sions will be painfully recalled every 
time the federal government consid- 
ers any sort of social legislation. And 
unless a majority of the Court is con- 
vinced that that decision was wrong, 
labor is going to find it a stumbling 
block far more formidable than it 
ever will find Mr. Schechter’s chicken 
coops to be. 

The Retirement Act, in brief, pro- 
vided for a system of compulsory re- 
tirements and pensions for railroad 
workers. Each worker was to pay a 
certain percentage of his wage and 
the road employing him twice as much 
into a fund, which would include the 
payments from all workers and all 
roads, a common pool. Upon reach- 
ing the retirement age, a worker 
would receive a pension from this 
fund, based upon the number of 
years’ service he had had with any 
railroad, including service prior to 
the effective date of the Act. 

This Act came before the Court 
on a suit to enjoin its enforcement, 
brought by a number of roads who 
argued that the statute violated the 
due process and the commerce clauses 
of the Constitution. The Court 
agreed with the roads in a five-four 
decision. Justice Roberts, the ‘‘fifth” 
of the majority, delivered the opinion. 
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Roberts was the man appointed after 
labor’s victory in blocking confirma- 
tion of Parker, appointed and con- 
firmed with scarcely a voice in protest, 
despite his background of corporate 
practice in Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

Much has been written of Justice 
Roberts recently. Now and then he 
has voted, on close divisions, on the 
side of advanced thought, and he has 
been hailed therefore as a new cham- 
pion for progressive constitutional- 
ism. This repute has even suggested 
his availability as a Republican presi- 
dential candidate. But his opinion in 
this case should mark him as one 
of the most dangerous men on the 
Court, for it means either that he is 
utterly reactionary, in a painfully ar- 
bitrary manner, or that he cannot be 
relied upon for any consistent phi- 
losophy. 

Perhaps, however, judgment 
should not precede the evidence. 
Then let his opinion speak for itself. 

There is the convention that judges 
have no concern with policy but only 
with questions of the power of Con- 
gress. And the opinion bows grace- 
fully, at the outset, to the convention. 
However, in the course of striking 
down one after another feature of 
the Act as being unreasonable, state- 
ments are made in the opinion which 
would appear—at least to one unfa- 
miliar with judicial legerdemain—to 
be most clearly directed to considera- 
tions of policy. One instance will 
probably be recalled for many gen- 
erations. The Act provided that work- 
ers should not lose the right to a pen- 
sion at the retirement age merely be- 
cause prior thereto their employment 
with a railroad had ceased. Congress 
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apparently felt, and it was argued to 
the Court, that even when a man had 
been discharged “for cause” still he 
should have a right to the pension, 
based on his service period; disputes 
as to the true cause for discharge, 
so fruitful of controversy, would be 
largely eliminated from administra- 
tion of the Act, and morale of em- 
ployees while in service would be 
improved through guaranteeing, de- 
spite future contingencies, a measure 
of security for old age. But to this 
the judicial mind responds: 


“Assurance of security it truly 
gives, but, quite as truly, if ‘morale’ 
is intended to connote efficiency, loy- 
alty and continuity of service, the 
surest way to destroy it in any pri- 
vately owned business is to substitute 
legislative largess for private bounty 
and thus transfer the drive for pen- 
sions to the halls of Congress and 
transmute loyalty to employer into 
gratitude to the legislature.” 


Rarely has there been so bald an im- 
position of a judge’s policy for the 
legislature’s. That one sentence em- 
bodies the decree of a social philoso- 
phy, which has been on trial before 
the working people of America for 
decades, which has been the subject 
of bitter conflict on campaign stump 
and in parliamentary chamber. 
Again there is the convention that 
courts will presume a legislature to 
have acted properly and will not de- 
cide to the contrary when evidence 
conflicts. To this convention the opin- 
ion did not bow in terms; indeed it 
exhibits a tendency to ignore the evi- 
dence supporting Congress. The gov- 
ernment suggested that safety and 
efficiency of transportation would be 
enhanced by enforced retirement of 
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older workers. The contention would 
seem, to the layman, to have sense— 
to be at least debatable. Mr. East- 
man testified that the efficiency of 
older men declined. There was other 
evidence to that effect. But the opin- 
ion of the Court reasons that, with 
increasing superannuation of work- 
ers on railroads, safety and efficiency 
records of the roads have im- 
proved; the conclusion apparently is 
that retirement of the aged has no 
particular connection with safety and 
efficiency! This is lawyer’s argument; 
a lawyer is bent upon making the best 
possible case for his client, even if it 
is necessary to disregard or belittle 
facts that point the contrary. But one 
would have supposed that a judge 
would assume a more judicial atti- 
tude, 

The opinion is not content with 
ignoring evidence. It goes to the 
extent of reaching decision without 
citing evidence or reasoning why. The 
Act had provided that a railroad 
worker who quits his job and becomes 
a union representative for railroad 
employees shall be entitled to have 
the period of such representation 
counted as part of the service on the 
basis of which his pension will be 
paid. Again a principle is involved 
which is fundamental — that unions 
are indeed a part of the industry, that 
the workers’ chosen representatives 
are workers in the industry. But in 
one sentence the opinion rejects this 
feature as unconstitutional without 
doing more than saying so. Ipse 
dixit is the privilege of one as power- 
ful as a judge; but the working man 
may wonder and, perhaps, smart at 
an insult. 
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So the opinion rips the pension 
scheme to shreds in a manner at once 
dictatorial and arbitrary. In its course 
it rejects pension principles and prin- 
ciples of railroad regulation (such 
as that of treating railroads as a 
single, integrated transportation sys- 
tem) which experts had thought 
established. But all this becomes of 
minor import when compared with 
the opinion’s treatment of the power 
of Congress over interstate com- 
merce. Therein lies a challenge to 
labor in every industry that working 
men must some day accept; and the 
fight must be to a finish if we are ever 
to have national action on the prob- 
lem of a man and his job. 

Railroads are engaged in interstate 
commerce. No industry is so clearly 
or completely interstate. No industry 
has been so extensively regulated by 
the federal government. No industry 
so much requires that its problems 
shall be dealt with on a national scale. 
Variant regulations from state to 
state would produce hopeless confu- 
sion. Here, if ever, Congress should 
possess that complete power which a 
state possesses over local businesses; 
if Congress does not, there can be no 
complete power over railroads simply 
because no state could exert that 
power. And to expect that states 
would act together is to expect the 
politically impossible; for when inter- 
ests opposed to regulation have forty- 
eight chances to block it they are not 
likely to fail. If it be assumed that a 
state could impose a compulsory re- 
tirement and pension scheme on 
similar local businesses, then surely 
Congress may do so on railroads. 
But this is denied by the Court’s 
opinion. 
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The opinion asserts the following: 
The object of permissible Congres- 
sional regulation is the duty of the 
railroads to serve the public in in- 
terstate transportation. The things 
which may be furthered by such regu- 
lation are safety, economy and eff- 
ciency. Compulsory pensions do not 
further these ends but only “social 
ends.” Therefore compulsory pen- 
sions may not be imposed. 

In the first place, the opinion pur- 
sues an amazing process in concluding 
that compulsory pensions do not pro- 
mote safety, economy and efficiency. 
I have already referred to the unjudi- 
cial manner in which it concluded— 
or at least strongly implied — that 
compulsory retirement will not fur- 
ther safety and efficiency. But then 
Justice Roberts says that even if Con- 
gress can order men laid off for old 
age still it cannot force the railroads 
to pay them enough to live on. Why? 
Because paying workers on retire- 
ment is merely a matter of “social 
desirability.” And when it is argued 
that efficiency depends upon morale, 
which in turn depends upon assurance 
of old age security, he says this is 
purely a matter of the contentment 
of the worker, and if contentment 
may be fostered by Congress then 
Congress could foster medical attend- 
ance, food, housing, education. And 
such things are “related solely to the 
social welfare of the worker, and 
therefore remote from any regulation 
of commerce as such.” In other 
words, the things which make a man 
a man have nothing to do with his 
efficiency | 

And when the Justice considered 
that almost all the railroads have 
adopted voluntary pensions he found 
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this irrelevant, for, if voluntary sys- 
tems create loyalty to the employer, 
elimination of the voluntary charac- 
ter will remove “all sense of loyalty 
or gratitude to the employer, and re- 
move every incentive to continuance 
in the service of a single carrier.” To 
be sure voluntary benefits from em- 
ployers make the worker grateful for 
their generosity — particularly when 
those benefits are forced by unions! 
Will “remove every incentive’’: this 
is a shocking statement of the hungry 
dog theory of labor relations—the 
worker sticks at the job the way a 
hungry dog sticks by the hand with a 
bone. 

But all this talk of efficiency, safety 
and economy is bickering. The real 
issue is what is the railroads’ duty to 
the public, the duty which Congress 
may require the railroads to fulfil. 
Is it merely the duty of giving eff- 
cient, safe, economic service? Jus- 
tice Roberts indicates the government 
did not argue that the duty was any 
broader. If not, the government 
failed in its obligation to assert the 
rights of the public, and the Court is 
not excused in its failure to discuss 
why the duty to the public is not 
broader. Again, an ipse dixit may be 
the privilege of power, but those for 
whom power should be held in trust 
may require an explanation. 

Has the interstate public the right 
to demand of those who are permit- 
ted to serve it that they shall serve in 
a manner which does not exploit the 
workers? That public gives the pa- 
tronage which sustains interstate com- 
merce and furnishes the profit whence 
corporation executives may retire 
with cheeks ruddy and hands un- 
soiled; has that public the right to 
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demand that its patronage and profit 
will sustain the workers too? The 
costs of commerce are represented by 
the discarded worker of 65. May 
public regulation require that com- 
merce bear those costs? 

This is the challenge of the Rail- 
road Retirement decision. The opin- 
ion has held, without the grace of 
discussing the point and justifying its 
decision, that the power of regulating 
commerce is impotent to require that 
commerce discharge the barest duty 
of decency to the very persons in 
whom the public is most concerned, 
the men who actually do the work. 
The Constitution, by restrictions 
upon the power of states, opened a 
tariff-free market, nation-wide, for 
exploitation by business. To this has 
been attributed the vast prosperity of 
our commerce. The system of profit 
guarantees that that market will fat- 
ten employer; it does not guarantee 
the same to employee; only govern- 
ment can guarantee the semblance of 
equality of benefit. Yet the court 
now decides that the one government 
existing nation-wide cannot move to 
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assure that the fruit of the market 
will inure to employee as well as 
employer. If this decision is to stand, 
the Constitution, plus the system of 
profit, equals crass class justice. 

Put somewhat differently, Justice 
Roberts says that Congress can legis- 
late only with respect to the flow of 
commerce, with respect to the me- 
chanics of transportation (safety, ef- 
ficiency, etc.). Any benefit that may 
be given workers must be entirely in- 
cidental to this end. In short, men 
shall be subordinated to machines, 
shall receive consideration only as 
robot adjuncts. And if Congress does 
anything more it can be but by virtue 
of enough weasel worded lawyer’s 
lingo to lead judges to say that that 
is which is not. And so we are deliv- 


ered to the mercy of words, not ideas; 
our welfare depends upon crafty lan- 
guage which, as the Retirement case 


abundantly demonstrates, readily 
cracks beneath the strain. 

To surrender to the Court’s five is 
unthinkable. The course is clear. 
Labor’s power must be used to show 
that commerce is for labor’s benefit. 


Mendicant Day, how art thou clothed and fed! 
In the gray robe of morning garmented; 
Upon thy tireless feet time’s eager shoon, 
Thy simple fare, the white crust of the moon; 
And for thy thirst, into dawn’s shining cup, 
The lark’s clear song is poured for thee to sup. 


—SIsTER M. MADELEVA. 





ye; 
THE SUN 


Dh, endlessly young, eber-fopful Creator 

Who has caused me to dream and to be: 
All my life, all my hymns, and mp songs 
- Will be spun but of praising of Chee: 


JE F were some magical, all-seeing crystal 
With a depth holding banishing days 

J would sing of the triumph of life 
Chat was born of the kiss of Chy rays. 


Ff FI were the ocean’s all-mirroring waters, 
J would tell, contemplating the height, 
DE the numberless clusters of stars 
Chat are dimmed by the foy of Chyp light. 


Ff FJ were a delicate, gossiping bluebell, 
All my life J would chime but a call: 
“Come Be! come! Let us pray to the Sun, 


Who ts shining forever—for all.” 
—WNicholas A. Dunaeo. 
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Foreword 


HE National Labor Relations 
Tac. known also as the Wagner- 

Connery Act, became law on 
July 5, 1935. 

The enactment of this measure, 
long and bitterly fought by organized 
employers, marks the beginning of a 
new chapter in the history of Ameri- 
can Labor. Great responsibility rests 
with Labor and management alike to 
see that these new pages in the annals 
of our industrial relations are not 
marred by a record of strife bred by 
misunderstanding, misrepresentation, 
and deliberate flouting of the law. 

Every representative of labor 
should make a careful study of the 
provisions of this Act, and thoroughly 
understand their meaning, if he is to 
give full measure of service expected 
of him by his fellow-workers. With 
this in view, the provisions of the law 
are summarized and explained in the 
following pages. 

Section 7 (a) of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act of 1933 pro- 
claimed the principles of labor’s self- 
organization and collective bargaining 
free from employers’ interference. 
But agencies first established under 
Section 7(a) were without statutory 
authority and proved to be powerless 
to provide just and equitable settle- 
ment of complaints and disputes aris- 
ing from the exercise of the rights it 
proclaimed. About the enforcement 
of these rights Section 7(a) said noth- 
ing. The National Labor Board first 
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established to secure compliance with 
the requirements of Section 7(a), 
could do little more than mediate or 
rely on good will of employers in 
accepting its decisions. 

The first attempt to remedy this 
situation was made one year after the 
passage of the Recovery Act and 
resulted in the compromise Joint Reso- 
lution 44 of the 73rd Congress. But 
while the National Labor Relations 
Board created under this temporary 
measure had statutory power to hear 
and determine, it had no power to 
enforce. As a result one decision of 
the Board after another went 
unheeded by the recalcitrant employ- 
ers, and the workers, penalized for 
their lawful self-organization into 
labor unions, remained unrelieved. 

In the light of this, the record left 
by the old National Labor Relations 
Board is truly remarkable. The 
names of its members—Lloyd K. Gar- 
rison, Francis Biddle, Harry Alvin 
Millis, and Edwin S. Smith—the men 
who have shown not only true impar- 
tiality, but great courage in their pio- 
neer work in this field, will be always 
remembered by the American worker. 
Now the great task of making the 
permanent provisions of the present 
law a living reality lies ahead of the 
new National Labor Relations Board. 

In the statement issued upon his 
signing of the Act, President Roose- 
velt said: 


“This Act defines, as a part of our 
substantive law, the right of self-or- 
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ganization of employees in industry 
for the purpose of collective bargain- 
ing, and provides methods by which 
the government can safeguard that 
legal right. It establishes a National 
Labor Relations Board to hear and 
determine cases in which it is charged 
that this legal right is abridged or 
denied, and to hold fair elections to 
ascertain who are the chosen repre- 
sentatives of employees. 

“A better relationship between 
labor and management is the high pur- 
pose of this Act. By assuring the 
employees the right of collective bar- 
gaining it fosters the development of 
the employment contract on a sound 
and equitable basis. By providing an 
orderly procedure for determining 
who is entitled to represent the 
employees, it aims to remove one of 
the chief causes of wasteful economic 
strife. By preventing practices which 
tend to destroy the independence of 
labor, it seeks, for every worker 
within its scope, that freedom of 
choice and action which is justly his.” 


Many assertions have been made 
by employers that they will seek to 
have the Act declared unconstitutional 
in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. It is unlikely that the Supreme 
Court will invalidate this Act. Lead- 
ing legal authorities of the nation are 
of the opinion that the Act is constitu- 
tional in every respect. Before it was 
signed by the President, the constitu- 
tionality of the Act had been passed 
upon by the Attorney General of the 
United States. 

The important fact is that the Act 
is the law of the land, enforceable in 
the Courts of the United States. We 
must not be confused by the loose talk 
about the Act’s unconstitutionality but 
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must take full advantage of the oppor- 
tunities it offers. 

In doing so, we must always remem- 
ber that the scope of the Act is limited. 
It does not apply to all industry and 
labor, but is effective only when the 
violation of the legal right of inde- 
pendent self-organization would tend 
to burden or obstruct interstate 
commerce. 

This is why representatives of labor 
must take care to be absolutely sure 
of their ground when they submit a 
case to the National Labor Relations 
Board. Cases you submit will estab- 
lish precedents. Protect yourself 
against mistakes. Consult before you 
act. 

There are five ‘‘don’ts” to remem- 
ber in handling a case under the Act: 


1. Don’t file charges unless the 
union has made an honest effort to 
get satisfaction from the employer 
through direct negotiations and met 
with no success. 

2. Don’t file charges unless every 
other means of peaceful adjustment 
of the controversy, including media- 
tion, has been exhausted. 

3- Don’t file charges unless your 
charges specifically refer to the unfair 
labor practices listed in the Act. For 
example, violation of a union contract 
by an employer is not a case for the 
Board, it is a case for the courts. 

4. Don’t file charges unless you are 
absolutely sure you have the facts suf- 
ficient to substantiate your charges 
and that you can produce witnesses 
able and willing to testify to those 
facts. 

5- Don’t file charges if the 
employer is engaged in a purely local 
business and the case in no way affects 
interstate commerce. 
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Correct advice can be obtained by 
writing to the headquarters of the 
American Federation of Labor or to 
the offices of the nearest Regional 
Board. A complete list of Regional 
Board offices, with correct addresses, 
will be found on page 821. 


Purpose and Scope of the Act 


The intent of the Act is: 


(1) to encourage the practice and 
procedure of collective bargaining; 

(2) to protect the exercise by 
workers of full freedom of association, 
self-organization, and designation of 
representatives of their own choosing, 
for the purpose of negotiating the 
terms and conditions of their employ- 
ment or other mutual aid or pro- 
tection. 

(3) Inasmuch as the denial by 
employers of the right of workers to 
organize and the refusal by employ- 
ers to accept the procedure of collect- 
ive bargaining lead to industrial 
unrest, with the necessary effect of 


obstructing the free flow of interstate | 


commerce, it is the basic purpose of 
the Act to eliminate the causes of 
these obstructions of interstate com- 
merce. 


In order to establish these guaran- 
tees to the workers of their rights of 
collective bargaining and self-organi- 
zation, the Act creates a National 
Labor Relations Board, with sufficient 
powers to enforce these rights. 
Briefly, the Board has authority to 
prevent the following practices by 
employers: 


1. Interference, restraint or coer- 
cion of employees in the exercise of 
their rights established by this law. 
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2. Domination or interference 
with the formation or administration 
of any labor organization, or financial 
support of such organization. 

3. Discrimination with regard to 
hire or tenure of employment, 
designed to discourage membership 
in any labor organization. 

4. Discrimination against workers 
who file charges against their employ- 
ers under the Act. 

5. Refusal to bargain collectively 
with the freely chosen representatives 
of the employees. 


In addition to this, the Act defi- 
nitely establishes the principle of 
majority representation and specific- 
ally legalizes the union shop. 

The Board is given adequate 
authority to investigate, through its 
power to subpeena witnesses and gain 
access to all pertinent evidence. To 
enforce its decisions, the Board is 
authorized to issue cease and desist 
orders, enforceable in the Courts. In 
no instance will the Board attempt 
mediation. 

The Act does not provide for arbi- 
tration, either voluntary or compul- 
sory, nor does it deprive the workers 
of the right to strike. 

The application of this Act is lim- 
ited to firms whose business affects 
interstate commerce. Just exactly in 
what cases the law will apply remains 
to be decided by the National Labor 
Relations Board and affirmed by the 
Courts. 


Rights of Workers 


The backbone of the Act is Section 
7 in which the basic rights of 
employees are stated: 

Sec. 7. Employees shall have the 
right to self-organization, to form, 
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join, or assist labor organizations, to 
bargain collectively through represen- 
tatives of their own choosing, and to 
engage in concerted activities, for the 
purpose of collective bargaining or 
other mutual aid or protection. 


This language is similar to that of 
Section 7(a) of the NIRA. But Sec- 
tion 7(a) was in effect only when it 
was made a part of a code of fair 
competition while Section 7 of the 
Labor Disputes Act is the Jaw of the 
land in its own right. 


Unfair Labor Practices 


What, specifically, constitutes a vio- 
lation of these rights? A violation of 
the workers’ basic rights enumerated 
in Section 7 occurs when an employer 
engages in any of the five “unfair labor 
practices” set forth in Section 8. 

The first of these unfair labor prac- 
tices is for an employer—‘“to inter- 
fere with, restrain, or coerce em- 
ployees in the exercise of the rights 
guaranteed in Section 7.” 

The second practice makes it un- 
lawful for an employer “to dominate 
or interfere with the formation of any 
labor organization or contribute finan- 
cial or other support to it.” This pro- 
vision outlaws the company union 
which invariably has financial support 
of the management or is controlled 
by the employer. 

There is a proviso stating that, sub- 
ject to rules and regulations made 
and published by the National Labor 
Relations Board, an employer shall 
not be prohibited from permitting 
employees to confer with him during 
working hours without loss of time 
and pay. 

The third practice deals with dis- 
crimination against union members. 


It prohibits the employer “by discrimi- 
nation in regard to hire or tenure of 
employment or any term or condition 
of employment to encourage or dis- 
courage membership in any labor or- 
ganiation.” 

This section contains a provision 
specifically legalizing a union shop. 
The provision states that nothing in 
this act or in any other federal statute 
“shall preclude an employer from 
making an agreement with a labor or- 
ganization (not established, main- 
tained, or assisted by any action de- 
fined in this Act as an unfair labor 
practice) to require as a condition of 
employment membership therein, if 
such labor organization is the repre- 
sentative of the employees as provided 
in section 9(a), in the appropriate col- . 
lective bargaining unit covered by 
such agreement when made.” 

It is important to realize that this 
provision simply afirms the legality 
of union shop agreements in federal 
law, clarifying an issue not touched 
upon by previous federal legislation. 
As before, union shops can be estab- 
lished only through the economic 
strength of the union, but now it has 
the sanction of federal law. 

The fourth practice makes it unlaw- 
ful for the management “to discharge 
or otherwise discriminate against an 
employee because he has filed charges 
or given testimony under this Act.” 

The fifth and most important un- 
fair trade practice makes an employ- 
er’s refusal to bargain collectively 
with representatives of his employees 
a violation of the law. Under this 
section it is unlawful for an employer 
“to refuse to bargain collectively with 
the representatives of his employees, 
subject to the provisions of Section 
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9(a)” which establishes majority rep- 
resentation. 

Existence of any of these practices 
is a matter for complaint to the Board. 
Each complaint, however, must be 
fully substantiated by evidence of wit- 
nesses, able and willing to testfy, be- 
fore charges can be filed with the 
Board. 


Majority Representation 


The principle of majority rule in 
collective bargaining is established in 
Section 9(a) of the Act. 


Sec. 9(a). Representatives desig- 
nated or selected for the purposes of 
collective bargaining by the majority 
of the employees in a unit appropri- 
ate for such purposes, shall be the ex- 
clusive representatives of all the em- 
ployees in such unit for the purposes 
of collective bargaining in respect to 
rates of pay, wages, hours of employ- 
ment, or other conditions of employ- 
ment.” 


In addition this section provides 
that individual employees or groups 
of employees shall have the right at 
any time to present grievances to their 
employer. 

This means that in all collective 
actions regarding wages, hours and 
general conditions, and in conducting 
negotiations for a collective agree- 
ment, the union chosen by the major- 
ity of employees will act exclusively 
as a representative of all the em- 
ployees. In the case of an individual 
grievance, however, any worker has a 
right to present it to the employer on 
his behalf. 


Bargaining Unit 


The main problem connected with 
the majority rule is its application. 
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If employers were free to decide what 
is to constitute a bargaining unit, they 
could in many cases abuse this privi- 
lege and through juggling of the units 
make real collective bargaining im- 
possible. For this reason the deter- 
mination of the unit is placed by the 
Act in the hands of the impartial 
Board, which is aware of the indus- 
trial relationship existing in various 
types of industry and experience of 
labor unions. Section 9(b) provides: 


Sec. 9(b). The Board shall decide 
in each case whether, in order to in- 
sure to employees the full benefit of 
their right to self-organization and to 
collective bargaining, and otherwise 
to effectuate the policies of this Act, 
the unit appropriate for the purposes 
of collective bargaining shall be the 
employer unit, craft unit, plant unit, 
or subdivision thereof. 


Elections 


The Act gives the workers the right 
to select their collective bargaining 
agency by a government supervised 


election. The need for an election 
arises when there is more than one 
group which claims to act as a collect- 
ive bargaining agency for the em- 
ployees in any given bargaining unit; 
or when the employer denies the right 
of the union to act as the sole bar- 
gaining agency in a unit on the claim 
that he is already bargaining with an- 
other group or groups. 

The demand for an election will 
usually be made because the employer 
is attempting to set up a company 
union or employee representation 
plan, in order to deny any real col- 
lective bargaining to his employees. 
In such a case, the union can prove 
its right to act as the exclusive bar- 
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gaining agency for all employees only 
through an election. 
This question is covered by Section 


g(c): 


Sec. 9(c). Whenever a question 
affecting commerce arises concerning 
the representation of employees, the 
Board may investigate such contro- 
versy and certify to the parties, in 
writing, the name or names of the rep- 
resentatives that have been designated 
or selected. In any such investigation, 
the Board shall provide for an appro- 
priate hearing upon due notice, either 
in conjunction with a proceeding under 
section 10 or otherwise, and may take 
a secret ballot of employees, or utilize 
any other suitable method to ascer- 
tain such representatives. 


Workers have nothing to fear from 
participating in an election conducted 
by the National Labor Relations 
Board. The employer has no place 


in such elections. Protection is given 
in the Act against reprisals or discrim- 
inations directed to workers who 
take part in voting. 

When the Board, by means of an 
election, ascertains what organization 
is chosen by the majority, the em- 
ployer is ordered to bargain col- 
lectively through that organization 
with all of his employees in a bar- 
gaining unit. Under Section 9(d) 
such an order may be enforced in the 
Circuit Court of Appeals through a 
restraining order or injunction, vio- 
lation of which is punishable as con- 
tempt of court. 


Enforcement 


The National Labor Relations 
Board is empowered to prevent em- 
ployers from engaging in any unfair 
labor practice which tends to affect 
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interstate commerce. The manner in 
which the Board will exercise its 
power is outlined in Section 10 of the 
Act. The procedure is simple, but 
every union executive must be thor- 
oughly familiar with it before he 
brings a case to the Board. 

The following procedure for pre- 
vention of unfair labor practices is 
established in the Act: 


1. Whenever the Board accepts 
the union’s charges against an em- 
ployer, it will serve upon such em- 
ployer a complaint stating the charges 
and containing a notice of hearing 
before the Board, such a hearing to 
take place within not less than five 
days after the serving of complaint. 

2. The employer has the right to 
file an answer to the complaint served 
upon him by the Board and to appear 
in person or through a representative 
to give testimony at a hearing. At 
this hearing all evidence in support 
of its charges is to be introduced by 
the union. 

3. In the discretion of the Board, 
or the Board’s agent conducting the 
hearing, any other person involved in 
the case may be allowed to present 
testimony. 

4. In any such hearing, the rules 
of evidence prevailing in courts of 
law or equity are not to be controlling. 
This means that preference will not 
be accorded lawyers because they are 
familiar with rules of evidence and 
that unions need not engage an attor- 
ney to present evidence. 

5. The testimony taken at the hear- 
ing will be recorded and filed with 
the Board. If the Board finds that 
additional testimony is needed a fur- 
ther hearing will be held and, if nec- 
essary, arguments on the evidence will 
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be heard from both sides. If, after 
all the testimony is received, the 
Board finds that the charges are sub- 
stantiated in fact, a statement of its 
findings of fact will be issued and an 
order will be served upon the em- 
ployer, requiring him to cease and de- 
sist from unfair labor practices of 
which he has been charged and ‘“‘to 
take such affirmative action, includ- 
ing reinstatement of employees with 
or without back pay,” as may be nec- 
essary to carry out the policies of the 
Act. 

6. Such order of the Board may 
also require an employer to report 
from time to time showing the extent 
to which he has complied with the 
Board’s ruling. 

7. If following the service upon 
him of a cease and desist order, the 
employer refuses to comply, the 
Board has power to petition a Fed- 
eral Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
enforcement of its order and for a 
restraining order or injunction, vio- 
lation of which is punishable as con- 
tempt of court. If such action is 
taken, a transcript of the entire rec- 
ord of the proceeding before the 
Board is filed with the Court. 

8. Having received the case, the 
Court will notify the employer, and 
assume full jurisdiction over the case. 
On the basis of the transcript filed 
with it, the Court may enter a decree 
enforcing the order of the Board or 
modify it and enforce it as modified. 

9. No objection not presented be- 
fore the Board shall be considered by 
the Court, unless neglect to urge such 
objection is excused because of extra- 
ordinary circumstances. 

10. The findings of the Board as 
to the facts, if supported by evidence, 


shall be conclusive with the Court. 
If either party, however, applies to 
the Court for permission to present 
additional evidence which, for a sat- 
isfactory reason, could not be placed 
before the Board at its hearings, the 
Court may order such additional evi- 
dence to be made a part of the tran- 
script. 

11. The jurisdiction of the Court 
in each case is to be exclusive and its 
judgment and decree final, except that 
it wili be subject to review in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 


The above summary describes the 
general procedure which will be fol- 
lowed by the Regional Boards and 
the National Board in the handling 
of cases. A more detailed statement 
designed to guide unions in properly 
handling cases before the Board will 
be outlined in a separate publication. 
The following brief suggestions will 
be helpful. 

All charges, including charges of 
individual discrimination, should be 
filed with the nearest Regional Board 
by the union concerned. 

Charges should be made in writing. 
They should state exactly which un- 
fair labor practice is being engaged 
in by the employer, and state all the 
related facts in detail. 

Charges are filed in the office of 
the nearest Regional Labor Board. 
A complete list of addresses of these 
Boards is given on page 821. 

If the Board decides that the 
charges give sufficient grounds for a 
complaint, it sends such a complaint 
to the accused employer. At the same 
time a notice of hearing is sent to both 
the employer and the union. 

The hearing is held before the Re- 
gional Board or before its agent. The 
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union must be able to make its case 
at that hearing. Representative of 
the union must state facts and refrain 
from making speeches. He must be 
exact in stating dates and other facts 
necessary to prove his case. Direct 
testimony of witnesses who are work- 
ers in the plant will be most effective. 

All testimony presented at the 
hearing must be pertinent to the 
charges filed by the union. Witnesses 
testifying at the hearing should re- 
ceive instructions on what is pertinent. 
Testimony of witnesses should not be 
conflicting. 

The union representative has the 
right to introduce his witnesses and 
present their testimony by direct ex- 
amination. The witness will also be 


examined by the Board and the em- 
ployer will have the right to cross- 
examine him. The union representa- 
tive also has the right to cross-examine 


the employer’s witnesses. By taking 
advantage of this right to cross-ex- 
amine, the union may considerably 
strengthen its case. 

The Board has the right to sub- 
pena the employer’s payroll records. 
It may also subpena production of 
any other evidence. Because of this, 
you must be absolutely sure of your 
facts. Don’t make mistakes or you 
will lose your case and set a damaging 
precedent for others. Consult before 
you act. 


LIST OF REGIONAL LABOR 
BOARDS 
AND THEIR ADDRESSES 


First District: New England, except 
western Connecticut, from New 
Haven. Office: 460 Federal Build- 


ing, Boston. 
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Second District: Western Connecti- 
cut; New Jersey (north of Tren- 
ton) ; Néw York City; New York 
State, up the Hudson and east of, 
but including Schenectady. Office: 
45 Broadway, New York City. 

Third District: New York State, west 
of Schenectady, and Erie district in 
northwestern Pennsylvania. Office : 
223 White Building, Buffalo. 

Fourth District: Pennsylvania; New 
Jersey (from Trenton south) ; 
Wilmington district to Delaware; 
Steubenville district in Ohio; and 
northern West Virginia. Offices: 
1432 Bankers Securities Bldg., 
Philadelphia; 1030 Post Office 
Bldg., Pittsburgh. 

Fifth District: Delaware, south of 
Wilmington district; Maryland; 
District of Columbia; Virginia; 
and eastern West Virginia. Office: 
429 U. S. Customs House, Balti- 
more. 

Sixth District: The Carolinas; Geor- 
gia; Tennessee; Florida; and Ala- 
bama, except Pensacola and Mobile 
areas. Office: 523 Citizens & 
Southern National Bank Bldg., 
Atlanta. 

Seventh District: Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, Mobile and Pen- 
sacola areas, and_ southeastern 
Texas, out to and including Hous- 
ton and south to Corpus Christi. 
Office: 401 Louisiana Building, 
New Orleans. 

Eighth District: Ohio, north of 
Columbus, except for Steubenville 
area; Michigan, except northern 
peninsula and Niles area. Offices: 
915 Guarantee Title Bldg., Cleve- 
land; 2102 National Bank Bldg., 
Detroit. 
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Ninth District: Ohio, from Columbus 
south; western West Virginia; 
Kentucky; southern Indiana from 
New Albany northeast, but south 
of Vernon. Office: 704 Mercan- 
tile Library Bldg., Cincinnati. 

Tenth District: Indiana, except as 
above; Niles area of Michigan; 
northern Illinois (from Springfield 
to Macomb); eastern lowa (to 
Cedar Rapids, Ottumwa); and 
Wisconsin and upper peninsula of 
Michigan. Offices: 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago; 245 Fed- 
eral Building, Indianapolis; 519 
Brumder Bldg., Milwaukee. 

Eleventh District: Minnesota; North 
and South Dakota; Iowa, north of 
Des Moines and west of Cedar 
Rapids and Ottumwa. Office: 404 
Roanoke Bldg., Minneapolis. 

Twelfth District: Southern Illinois; 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, and 
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Iowa to Des Moines. Offices: 411 
Security Bldg., St. Louis; 932 Scar- 
ritt Bldg., Kansas City. 

Thirteenth District: Oklahoma and 
Texas, except southeastern part. 
Office: 405 Federal Court Bldg., 
Fort Worth. 

Fourteenth District: New Mexico, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, east- 
ern Idaho, and Montana. Office: 
810 Fourteenth Street, Denver. 

Fifteenth District: Southern Califor- 
nia and Arizona. Office: 205 Fed- 
eral Building, Los Angeles. 

Sixteenth District: Northern Califor- 
nia and Nevada. Office: 1095 


Market Street, San Francisco. 
Seventeenth District: Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and western Idaho. Offices: 
Federal Office Bldg., Seattle; 316 
Old Post Office Bldg., Portland. 


MIDNIGHT 


From this dark pinnacle of night 

That pivots toward the rim of dawn, 
When flaming star-beads count their light 
For wakeful hearts whose orison 


The day denied, there is high mass 

Of silence held while slaves of sleep 
Enact that Garden scene, nor pass 
Through shadowed Vigils—Calvary-steep. 


STELLA Roperts BAKER 





OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES AND WOMEN 
WORKERS 


Mary ANDERSON 


Director, Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor 


CCUPATIONAL diseases 
are those which result from 
exposure to health hazards 

encountered during the course of 
employment. Choking dusts, back- 
breaking fatigue, bad posture, 
crowded workrooms, dampness, ex- 
treme changes of temperature, and a 
wide range of specific industrial poi- 
sons are among the causes of death 
rates that are higher for working men 
and women than for the population 
* at large. 

In regard to occupational diseases, 
most of us in the United States will 


have to confess a gross ignorance. 
We really are not so much to blame, 
for many industrial diseases are slow 
to develop and very difficult to recog- 


nize in their early stages. It is not 
until after a considerable time has 
elapsed after exposure — in some 
cases a matter of years—that the 
most serious effects of some diseases 
appear. Even our physicians admit 
to a lack of complete understanding 
of the effects of certain health haz- 
ards. As one doctor put it, “to some 
extent you can isolate and watch bac- 
teria, but to find out how industrial 
poisons get into the body and what 
they do there is more difficult.” 
Another reason we know so little 
about occupational diseases is that re- 
ports concerning individual cases are 
so fragmentary and scattered. When 
Mary Simms loses two fingers on her 
right hand on a punch press, her in- 
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jury will immediately be reported, 
and Mary can almost be sure that she 
will be compensated by the State for 
her injury. But when Helen Wright 
begins to suffer from increased head- 
aches, fatigue, and nervousness, the 
chances are that no one will even 
suggest that her suffering is due to 
chronic poisoning induced by the 
fumes of benzol to which she is daily 
exposed. Cases such as these never 
reach the workmen’s compensation 
bureaus nor the health departments. 

Why the difference in the handling 
of these two cases of disability, both 
of which were caused by conditions 
of employment? The situation is 
largely this: Industrial accidents such 
as those caused by machinery, imple- 
ments, falls, and the like are compen- 
sated for by forty-four States and 
four Terriories through the State 
Workmen’s Compensation laws. On 
the other hand, besides the Federal 
Government, which has some limited 
legislation of this type, only twelve 
States, three Territories, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia compensate either 
for certain industrial diseases or in 
general for all such diseases. In a 
number of other States, the laws re- 
quire that cases of occupational dis- 
ease be reported to the health and 
factory inspection authorities. 

It was with this situation of inade- 
quate compensation and insufficient 
reporting of occupational diseases in 
mind that the Women’s Bureau of 
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the United States Department of 
Labor recently issued a bulletin deal- 
ing with the situation as it now exists 
and recommending a program for 
much better protection for American 
workers in this regard. This study is 
entitled “State Reporting of Occupa- 
tional Disease’ and was prepared 
by Margaret Mettert of the Bureau 
staff. 

Why are the States so lax in their 
failure to adopt legislation which will 
compensate workers for occupational 
diseases? They do not compensate 
largely because they have so few facts 
concerning industrial disease upon 
which to arouse public opinion and so 
secure legislative action. And because 
they do not compensate they lose the 
principal source from which that in- 
formation might be obtained. The 
circle is a vicious one resulting in 
the preparation of a system whereby 
thousands of workers are exposed 
each day to poisons and to other 
health hazards that years later may 
be responsible for horrible pain and 
even more tragic death. 

Although the data concerning the 
prevalence of occupational disease 
are scant, it may be of interest to look 
over some of the available facts and 
establish what conclusions we may. 

In discussing the present status 
of industrial disease in the United 
States, the report of the Women’s 
Bureau stresses the appalling rate 
with which hazards entailed by sub- 
stances used in manufacture have 
been increasing in the past ten or fif- 
teen years. When the World War 
cut off foreign trade, particularly 
with Germany, industries began to 
develop that before were unknown: 
for example, the dye industry. Since 
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1917 we have seen the perfection of 
many of these new manufacturing 
processes, creating fortunes for their 
promoters but falling a long way be- 
hind in efforts to make certain that 
workers would be protected from ill 
effects of substances used. 

Striking testimony of the far from 
adequate protection afforded workers 
against occupational diseases may be 
found in a careful analysis of indus- 
trial processes made in 1922 by an 
official of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. This study was 
undertaken with two ends in view: 
First—that of determining what spe- 
cific substances have poisonous effects 
on workers, and second, that of de- 
ciding what occupations might be con- 
sidered hazardous because the use of 
these dangerous substances was in- 
volved. In this report fifty-two sub- 
stances classed as poisonous were enu- 
merated. These were being used in 
about seven hundred different occupa- 
tions, which therefore were classed as 
dangerous. When this study was re- 
vised in 1933, the number of poison- 
ous substances listed had swelled to 
ninety-four and the hazardous occu- 
pations to nine hundred. Another 
authority reporting in 1932 stated 
that “some 200,000 organic chemi- 
cals alone have yet to be investigated 
from a medical viewpoint.” 

An increase in industrial disease as 
a result of the depression is seen by 
industrial hygiene experts. They con- 
tend that medical research depart- 
ments in industry are among the first 
to be curtailed when expenses must be 
cut. Employers and employees must 
take chances that they would not take 
in normal times. The physical reac- 
tion of thousands of workers to low- 
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ered standards of living during the 
depression—less adequate food and 
medical care, for example—has with- 
out doubt had its effect in lowering 
resistance to certain types of illnesses 
contracted on the job. 

One of the most troublesome as- 
pects of the problem of occupational 
disease is the difference in susceptibil- 
ity among individuals exposed to the 
same amount of poison. “If only it 
were possible,” says one authority, 
“to determine once for all the mini- 
mum dose of a poison which could 
possibly give rise to symptoms, the 
whole problem of prevention would 
be so much simpler. Unfortunately 


the industrial physician must face the 
fact that in any large group of men 
or women there will be some individ- 
uals whom he can not possibly recog- 
nize when he makes his initial exami- 
nation, * * * * but who sooner or 


later are destined to fall victims to a 
quantity of poisonous dust or vapor 
which has no effect on the rest.” 

In addition to this variation among 
individuals we further find wide 
ranges of susceptibility such as that 
dependent upon race, upon age, and 
upon sex. Negro workers seem to 
contract certain types of disease more 
readily than do white workers— 
others less readily. Young workers 
— both boys and girls — have been 
proven more susceptible than older 
workers to specified illnesses. Women 
employees suffer far more seriously 
than do men from certain poisons 
even though the period of their ex- 
posure to the harmful substance may 
have been far shorter. 

It may be of interest to check up 
briefly on what is known of the past 
history of industrial disease in this 
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country and also on its present status. 
Perhaps we may glean out of our 
experience in the past a few pointers 
which may be useful in the intensive 
and extensive program of preventive 
action, for which there is such urgent 
need. 

In our recent industrial history two 
types of poisoning have awakened 
wide public indignation, and as a 
consequence, steps have been taken 
to eliminate both from common in- 
dustrial usage. The first was white 
phosphorus poisoning and the second, 
radium poisoning. 

White phosphorus was used in the 
manufacture of “strike anywhere” 
matches in Europe as early as 1833. 
In 1845 the first cases of chronic 
phosphorus poisoning which the Ger- | 
mans called “phosphorus necrosis” 
and the English “phosey jaw,’’ were 
reported, soon to be followed by simi- 
lar reports from practically every 
civilized country. The characteristics 
of the disease as described in all the 
reports were essentially the same; it 
was slow in action; it attacked only a 
small proportion of those exposed; it 
was frightfully distressing because of 
the excrutiating pain and the foul dis- 
charge which made the victims almost 
unendurable to others; the disease 
was obstinate and chronic and the 
treatment agonizing; it was shock- 
ingly disfiguring. 

Although practicaliy all the Eu- 
ropean countries had outlawed the 
manufacture and importation of 
white phosphorus matches by 1906, 
the United States was years behind 
in recognizing the dangers. Serious 
cases of phosphorus poisoning were 
found by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics reporting in 1910. So wide- 
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spread was the attention thus aroused 
that in 1912 Congress passed the 
Esch-Hughes law which taxed white 
phosphorus matches to an extent that 
made their manufacture as costly as 
that of sesquisulphid matches, which 
previously had been developed in Eu- 
rope and manufacture of which did 
not constitute an occupational hazard 
to workers. Further, the importa- 
tion and exportation of phosphorus 
matches was forbidden. 

As late as 1925, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics made a further inves- 
tigation of phosphorus poisoning, this 
time in the preparation of phospho- 
rus and in the fireworks and rat 
poison industries, finding a number 
of further cases of phosphorus necro- 
sis. Subsequently, the fireworks in- 


dustry, in which a majority of the 
new cases were found, agreed to stop 
the use of phosphorus in the manufac- 


ture of its products. 

Vividly described in the press 
within the last decade were the hor- 
rible cases of deaths resulting from 
radium poisoning which occurred 
among a group of young girls who 
had worked in watch and clock fac- 
tories. According to the reports of 
these girls they were instructed to 
point the tips of their brushes in their 
mouths while painting the dials of 
watches and clocks with radium paint. 
After the facts of these cases had at 
last come to light, the public response 
was immediate and vigorous. A con- 
ference was called by the United 
States Public Health Service in 1928, 
and it is hoped that the necessary 
measures to control this occupational 
hazard will be taken. 

An analysis of occupational dis- 
ease data received from the various 
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States, either compensating for indus- 
trial illnesses or requiring reports 
concerning them, is included in the 
Women’s Bureau bulletin. Of par- 
ticular interest is the section on the 
types of diseases most commonly 
reported as occurring among women 
workers. 

According to this study, dermatitis 
or the irritation of the skin, is the 
most common type of occupational 
disease affecting women workers. 
Skin irritations or dermatoses may 
be produced by almost any substance 
with which the worker comes into 
contact in the course of his job. Rub- 
ber, cleaning agents, dyes, dust, oil, 
fruits, varnish—these are only a few 
of the substances shown to produce 
skin irritations where workers are 
susceptible. In fact, any substance— 
even water—when used over a long 
periods of time subjects the skin of 
the hands to a strain which sooner 
or later overcomes the individual’s 
power to resist and results in damage 
to the skin. Though dermatitis is not 
generally dangerous, it does consti- 
tute a serious occupational hazard, 
causing much loss of time and low- 
ered efficiency on the part of workers 
so affected. 

Lead poisoning is a different story. 
It affects most seriously the child- 
bearing functions of women and has 
been proved to be a specific cause of 
still-births, abortions, and sterility. 
Scientists have proved that the poi- 
son may even be given to a child by 
its mother through breast feeding. 
Among other industrial substances 
known to endanger pregnancy are 
mercury, carbon monoxide, and to- 
bacco. 
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Benzol, used widely in the rubber, 
shoe, tin can, and other important 
woman-employing industries, is a com- 
mon source of severe poisoning in 
women workers. It has tendency to 
destroy the white blood cells, causing 
dangerous anemia, in some cases 
menstrual irregularities, and in others 
severe hemorrhages. But benzol poi- 
soning is not at all easy to recognize. 
A special study of women workers in 
New York State showed that a sur- 
prising percentage of women suffer 
with chronic benzol poisoning with- 
out knowing what is making them ill. 
They mistakenly diagnose their dis- 
ability as increased headaches, fa- 
tigue, and nervousness. 

Tenosynovitis, an inflammation in- 
volving the tendons and their sheaths 
about a joint, is caused by excessive 
motion, strain, or pressure. Numbers 
of cases of this sort have been re- 
ported, and while not serious in the 
sense that benzol poisoning is serious, 
synovitis is painful and causes consid- 
erable loss of time from the job. 

Diseases of the lungs, while not so 
clearly occupational as the other ill- 
nesses described, arise, without ques- 
tion, in many cases, from continued 
exposure to injurious industrial dusts 
of various sorts. The textile industry 
offers the principal dust hazard out- 
side the field of inorganic dusts. 

And now the question arises: 
“What can we do about preventing 
occupational diseases?’ And to this 
we shall have to say that no single 
solution is possible, no matter how 
much the advocates of particular 
plans would have us think so. An 
adequate preventive program against 
the dangers of occupational disease 
must be composed of a number of dif- 
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ferent activities, each contributing 
to safer employment conditions for 
American workers. 

In the first place, we need to enact 
more and better laws for the com- 
pensation of occupational disease. 
“Compensation,” states the Women’s 
Bureau report, “is without doubt the 
most effective aid to prevention and 
the most effectively administered of 
all preventive legislation. When in- 
dustry must pay for the diseases it 
produces, better processes of handling 
and production result; more frequent 
and more serious efforts are made to 
discover to what extent harmless sub- 
stitutes may take the place of those 
that produce deleterious results; and 
educational campaigns in safety 
methods are carried on.” In this con- 
nection it should be emphasized that 
the laws which provide for blanket 
compensation for all illnesses shown 
to have an occupational origin are far 
superior to those which compensate 
only specific poisons or hazardous 
occupations, 

In the second place, we need to 
have more States added to the roster 
of the 20 which now require, either. 
by statute or by regulation, that 
physicians report individual cases 
of occupational disease to State au- 
thorities. 

A third type of preventive measure 
that deserves careful consideration 
from State legislatures is the require- 
ment of periodic examinations in cer- 
tain industries. Such examinations of 
especially susceptible groups exposed 
to occupational diseases are a real 
necessity to prevent serious illness 
and chronic poisoning. 

A fourth type of useful preventive 
legislation prohibits or regulates the 
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employment of women in certain oc- 
cupations that are known to involve 
serious occupational hazards. A fifth 
type of law regulates the conditions 
of employment of all workers in cer- 
tain industries where employees are 
subject to disease. 

A further important type of legis- 
lation which may well be enacted 
internationally and nationally as well 
as in individual States, is the abso- 
lute prohibition of certain substances 
whose use by industry is known to be 
followed by serious disease. The 
abolition of the use of phosphorus 
first in Europe and later in the United 
States is an excellent example of the 
usefulness of this particular preven- 
tive method, which authorities, in- 
cluding Dr. Alice Hamilton, believe 
to be superior to all the others. 

Concerned with another method of 
compensation of occupational disease 
rather than with its prevention is a 
plan for some sort of health insur- 
ance which would cover all illnesses, 
including occupational ones. The pri- 
mary advantage of this plan is that it 


would care for the many cases of new 
diseases that develop all the time and 
for which no compensation provisions 
are made during the time in which the 
origin of the unknown disease is being 
investigated and recognized. This 
plan would cover, too, a great many 
cases of such diseases as tuberculosis 
where, though the cause is probably 
an occupational one, it is very difficult 
for the worker to prove that its 
source was industrial. 

A very interesting item in connec- 
tion with the prevention of occupa- 
tional disease appeared in the papers 
just a few weeks ago. This was an an- 
nouncement by the duPont interests 
of the construction of a $100,000 
laboratory near Wilmington for the 
scientific study of occupational dis- 
eases. It is most gratifying to find a 
large industrial concern, whose pro- 
duction entails the use of an ever 
widening range of chemical sub- 
stances, attempting to cope with 
known risks and to investigate the 
unknown, whether on legal or purely 
moral or business grounds. 


PUERTO RICAN MOONRISE 


Night is a steep black mountainside 
Thick with jasmine strewn; 
Wearily up the craggy slope 
Flees the tired white moon. 


She has no heart for jasmine flowers; 
She has no mind to rest: 

Day will assail her from the east 
Whom she fied last’ night in the west. 


—Muna Lez, 


Commonweal. 
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BACK INJURIES IN INDUSTRY AND 
COMPENSATION INSURANCE 
E. P. MALONE 


ACK injuries in industry are the 
cause of much suffering and 
chronic disability. There is a 

degree of confusion and misappre- 
hension as to their exact nature and 
proper treatment and as to the just- 
ness of their claims for compensa- 
tion that is not met with in any other 
injury. 

Illustrative Case. This is well 
shown in the following account, from 
the files of a State Industrial Com- 
mission, of an actual case. 

On the morning of March 27, 
1930, John Smith, a drill operator in 
a metal mine, was changing his drill 
to a new location. In making this 
change he, with his helper, had to lift 
the drill, a machine weighing 160 
pounds, to a height about level with 
their shoulders. When they had it 
almost in place Smith’s foot slipped 
on the uneven footing of the stope; 
his body was twisted suddenly and he 
received an injury to his back. He 
was immediately disabled. This ac- 
cident occurred at 11.00 o’clock in 
the morning but he did not leave the 
mine until 3.00 o’clock in the after- 
noon, thinking, as he afterward testi- 
fied, that he would be able to resume 
work, 

He went home at 3.00 o'clock but 
he did not at once report the accident 
or seek treatment for the reason 
shown in his testimony. 

Question: Did you get an order for 
treatment ? 

Answer: Yes. 
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Question: What day of the week 
was the injury? 

Answer: Friday, and I did not get 
the order until Monday. I thought I 
would be able to go back to work. 

First Examination. Smith reported 
the accident on Monday and was sent 
to the company physician. He was 
put to bed in a hospital; examina- 
tions, including X-ray pictures, were 
had, and the following diagnosis of 
the condition was made. 

Question: What were you treating 
him for, Doctor? 

Answer: The diagnosis was back 
strain or sacro-iliac strain, and the 
muscles or ligaments or both in the 
sacro-iliac region of both sides were 
involved. 

Question: Did you observe any in- 
jury to the lumbar vertebra or over 
the articular surfaces of the sacrum? 

Answer: There was no injury 
there. 

Question: Did the X-ray picture 
show anything in the way of an 
injury? 

Answer: No. They were diag- 
nosed as negative. We took the 
lumbar spine and lateral pictures of 
it and the sacro-iliac region which 
shows the sacro-iliac joints and all the 
bones and joints that we were able 
to observe in these pictures were 
negative. 

The doctor testified further that 
the injured man complained of pain 
when pressure was made over the 
injured region and that there was 
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a rigid condition of the low back 
muscles of the left side. He also 
stated that when he examined Smith 
on May 30 following that there was 
pain and some impairment of the use 
of the left leg. 

Smith remained in the hospital one 
week and treatment consisting of the 
application of heat, massage, liniment 
and strapping with adhesive tape was 
given. At the end of the week he was 
allowed to go home but treatment 
was continued. In June Smith’s con- 
dition had improved but the doctor 
was somewhat in doubt about his 
being able to work. He gave him the 
benefit of the doubt and continued to 
treat him until July. At this time he 
believed that Smith was able to work 
and he was discharged. 

Other Examinations. During this 
time Smith had been examined sev- 
eral times, with X-ray and otherwise, 
by Doctor Number 2, who found, at 
his first examination in June 1930, 
some involvement of the sciatic nerve 
and some wasting of the muscles of 
the left leg, but no injury to the bones 
or joints. 

Smith did not return to work after 
the doctor discharged him and later 
testified that he was still disabled at 
this time. 

He had been getting his compensa- 
tion payments regularly during this 
time but in September the insurance 
company, basing its action on the doc- 
tors’ reports, filed a motion with the 
State Industrial Commission to dis- 
continue these payments and did dis- 
continue them, alleging that Smith 
was no longer disabled, 

Lawyer Enters Case. Smith then 
employed an attorney and through 
him filed a motion for an immediate 
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hearing, representing that he was 
totally disabled and that he was 
destitute. 

This hearing was held in Novem- 
ber and an order was made directing 
the payment to Smith by the insur- 
ance company of all compensation 
due to date and that weekly payments 
be continued thereafter until further 
orders of the Commission. In Sep- 
tember a year later compensation 
payments were again discontinued 
and in November following a second 
hearing was held. 

At the second hearing Doctor 
Number 2 stated that the wasting 
of the muscles of the left leg and 
the involvement of the sciatic nerve 
which he had observed at an earlier 
examination had apparently disap- 
peared, that he could find no objec- 
tive cause for the pain and disability 
which Smith claimed and that he 
believed that Smith was able to work. 

He would not say that he thought 
Smith was pretending even when the 
Court assured him that such testi- 
mony was a common thing. 

Question by the Court: You do not 
think he is a malingerer? 

Answer: No. I did not indicate 
that he is a malingerer. 

Question by Insurance Man: If you 
did think so you would not care to 
tell it, would you? 

Answer: I think I would speak my 
convictions. 

By the Court: We have them (doc- 
tors) say it every day in court. 

Answer: (no answer). 

At the second hearing 19 months 
after the accident occurred, Smith 
testified about his condition as fol- 
lows: 
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Question: Have you done any 
work at all since you had this injury? 

Answer: I tried to cut a load of 
wood. 

Question: What was the result? 

Answer: I could not get up next 
morning. I was in bed a week over it. 

Question: Have you ever been able 
to do any work since the injury ? 

Answer: No. I have not, Not 
any hard labor or any easy labor. 
If I try to I have to quit, it hurts so 
bad. 

At the second hearing Doctor 
Number 3 testified that he had taken 
X-ray pictures of Smith’s back and 
that he found an inflammatory con- 
dition between the fifth lumbar verte- 
bra and the sacrum that could have 
been caused by injury. 

Doctor Number 4 testified that he 
had examined Smith in April 1931 


and had thought him able to do some 
work but that after examining him 
the following November he would 
not care to say that he was able to 
work, 

After this hearing the action of the 
Commission was entirely favorable to 


the injured man, Later a relatively 
large sum was tendered in settlement 
by the insurance company and was 
accepted, 

It is clear from this history that 
there was some injury to Smith’s back 
other than a mere strain of the 
muscles and ligaments and that this 
injury was not found or treated by 
his doctors, The treatment used by 
them was a suitable treatment for the 
condition which they found and which 
they called strain. If that had been 
the extent of the injury Smith would 
soon have returned to work. As 
time went on and he continued dis- 
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abled it is evident that they were 
puzzled. They would not go so far 
as to brand him as a malingerer but 
they could find no cause for his dis- 
ability. 

Back Injury Statistics. Back in- 
juries make up seven to nine per cent 
of all industrial injuries. They occur 
mainly in connection with work which 
requires stooping, twisting motions, 
and heavy lifting. They are located 
chiefly in the lower part of the back 
in the region known as the lumbar 
and sacro-iliac areas. They are quite 
often slight in the beginning just as 
Smith’s injury seems to have been 
and are easily corrected with proper 
treatment. 

In spite of the seeming slight in- 
jury in many of these cases insurance 
men testify that they are the most 
vexatious and difficult with which 
they have to deal, their outcome the 
most uncertain and their cost out of 
all proportion to their numbers. The 
following statistical matter from the 
files of insurance companies gives 
color to this claim. 

In an analysis of 2652 injuries of 
all kinds it was found that eight per 
cent were back injuries. The cost for 
compensation and treatment in the 
other injuries was $45.00 per case. 
The average cost for the back in- 
juries was $185.00 per case. While 
the back injuries were only eight per 
cent of the total, twenty-six per cent 
of the expense was incurred because 
of them. 

In another series of 676 injuries 
fifty-eight, or nine per cent, were back 
injuries, The cost for treatment and 
compensation in these back injuries 
was $225.00 per case, making up 
thirty-one per cent of the total cost 
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for all. Twenty-five of these fifty- 


eight cases drew in compensation 
more than $500.00 each. 

The inference to be drawn from 
this is that in these 25 cases the injury 
was more serious than simple strain 
of the muscles and ligaments and that 
it was overlooked, resulting in a long 
period of disability. 

Comparison of Back Injuries with 
Other Injuries. Why is it that back 
injuries, many times seemingly trivial 
when first sustained, are so disabling? 
Why are they so difficult? 

When a worker gets an injured 
eye, a crushed foot or a broken arm, 
the injury is obvious. The treatment 
is also obvious and easily applied and 
the injury is soon repaired and the 
worker returns to work. 

Not so with back injuries. Three 
conditions set them apart from in- 
juries of all other types. 

First—There is no objective evi- 
dence of injury, no swelling or ex- 
ternal mark of any kind. They are 
hidden under the surface. The exam- 
ining physician has to make his diag- 
nosis from what the injured person 
tells him and from what he can find 
with his X-ray and his fingers. The 
X-ray is usually of little value for the 
reason that there is no fracture or 
gross dislocation, the contour of the 
bones is rugged and irregular and the 
deviation from the normal position is 
actually slight. 

Second—Because of the difficulties 
just mentioned the real injury is com- 
monly overlooked and is not properly 
treated. 

Third—This particular injury 
tends to recur when the worker at- 
tempts to do work which requires 
stooping. This is especially true when 
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they are untreated or improperly 
treated even when a considerable de- 
gree of apparent recovery has taken 
place. 

Failure to find the cause of the dis- 
ability and to properly treat it creates 
a situation favorable for malingering. 
It is the cause of the suspicion of 
fraud which exists quite generally 
among physicians and insurance men 
where back injuries are concerned. It 
brings the lawyer into the case and is 
directly responsible for the high aver- 
age costs. , 

The Real Injury Described. When 
a back injury of this kind goes beyond 
mere strain of the muscles and liga- 
ments there is a luxation, a slight 
misalignment or displacement of the 
bones, In industrial back injuries 
these displacements occur most often 
between the fifth lumbar vertebra and 
the large triangular bone at the end 
of the spine called the sacrum, as it 
did in the case of the driller, Smith, 
and between the sacrum and the large 
irregular shaped pelvic bone or hip 
bone. This joint is called the sacro- 
iliac joint. One or the other of the 
sacro-iliac joints is involved in back 
injuries more often than any other 
joint. In the case of Smith, in addi- 
tion to the injury in the joint between 
the fifth lumbar and the sacrum it is 
almost certain that there was a dis- 
placement in his left sacro-iliac joint. 
This was not found. It could not be 
found with the X-ray because there is 
no angle from which a picture of this 
joint can be taken which will clearly 
show the space between these bones. 

Symptoms of such injuries are pain 
and lameness, contractions and ten- 
derness of the low back muscles, 
which may be called lumbago, a pain- 
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ful and crippling neuritis known as 
sciatica, and atrophy or wasting of 
the muscles of the leg. All these 
symptoms were found in the case of 
the driller, Smith. 

Specific Treatment. Can the treat- 
ment and management of industrial 
back injuries be improved? Can the 
suffering and loss of time be lessened 
for the worker and the expense be 
reduced for the employer or insur- 
ance carrier? 

There is a specific treatment for 
the back injury. Experience shows 
that when they are properly diag- 
nosed and promptly and _ skilfully 
treated they are returned to work 
with relatively small loss of time, 
recurrences are less frequent, fraud 
and the suspicion of fraud tend to 
disappear and the lawyer finds no 
place in the case. 

Superiority of Specific Treatment. 
Statistics from the files of qualified, 
reputable physicians indicate what 
may be expected from the prompt 
application of specific treatment: 

F. McB., a laborer, was lifting 
while in a stooping position when, as 
he said, he “felt something happen to 
my back.” He was immediately dis- 
abled. Examination revealed the typ- 
ical slight displacements at fifth lum- 
bar and left sacro-iliac joints. There 
was pain, tenderness and rigidity of 
the muscles. Specific treatment at a 
cost of $15.00 returned him to work 
on the tenth day following the onset 
of the injury. 

W. K., a miner, injured his back 
while shoveling ore. Was disabled. 
Examination revealed slight lateral 
rotation of the fifth lumbar vertebra 
on the sacrum. This was corrected at 
a cost for treatment of $10.00 and 
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he returned to work on the sixth day 
following the injury. 

A, G., an ore shoveler, injured his 
back while working. He was dis- 
abled. His condition was diagnosed 
as “strain” of the muscles and he had 
the usual treatment for that condition 
consisting of applications of heat, lini- 
ment, and strapping with adhesive 
tape for nine days without any bene- 
fit. Examination on the tenth day 
revealed the typical injury between 
the fifth lumbar and the sacrum. He 
returned to work on the eighth day 
following the beginning of the spe- 
cific treatment. Treatment cost in 
this case was $12.00. 

A series of forty typical industrial 
back injuries in which specific treat- 
ment was begun immediately follow- . 
ing the onset of the injury show aver- 
age treatment costs of $15.00 per 
case. They show an average lost 
time period of only eight days per 
case. This would make an average 
total cost of about $30.00 per case. 
This is in striking contrast to the 
$185.00 per case in the series quoted 
above. 

Specific Treatment Described. 
What is this specific treatment and 
where can it be had? It is encom- 
passed within the special skill and 
training of physicians of the osteo- 
pathic school. One of the basic theo- 
ries upon which the art of Osteo- 
pathic Practice rests is the theory 
that slight displacements in the joints 
of the bony framework of the body, 
particularly of the spine, occur as a 
result of strain or injury or other 
cause and that if they are not cor- 
rected they are a cause of disease 
and disability. This basic theory has 
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been proved by scientific methods of 
research to be true. 

The practice therefore is aimed 
at correcting such displacements and 
maintaining the structural integrity 
of the body. The osteopathic phy- 
sician is especially trained for this 
work. 

It is safe to say that a majority of 
all back injuries other than those oc- 
curring in industry seek treatment at 
the hands of members of this group 
as a matter of course. Many hun- 
dreds of industrial cases and cases 
covered by accident insurance have 
also been treated in this way with 
great success. The records of these 


cases are hidden away here and there 
in the files of the insurance com- 
panies. This treatment has not yet 
been used in industry to the extent 
which its success in private practice 
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entitles it. The worker often has 
little to say in the choice of his 
physician. 

It is evident that no comprehensive 
examination of these records and no 
adequate trial of this treatment has 
yet been made for the purpose of 
comparison, else the insurance com- 
panies would not continue to pay four 
times as much for back injuries as 
they do for other injuries. 

Purpose of This Paper. The pur- 


pose of this paper is to stimulate 


inquiry on the part of labor, the 
employer, and the insurance company 
into this most interesting and much 
misunderstood subject to the end that 
back injuries, so disabling and so 
baffling, shall in future be referred to 
those physicians who are by training 
and experience best qualified to han- 
dle them. 


REPLY 


Yes you, who dared not face your intuition, 

Who stilled as soon as born the puny cry 
That rose remembering immortality— 

Yes you, who fled as cowards from your vision 
Down the broad ways of easy cheap decision, 

Hoping that gold and meat and drink could buy 
A tower to hide your secret self-suspicion 

And shut from sight your unattempted sky— 
Yes, you would find it easy to deride 

Our feet that fail where yours have never tried, 


The few strange shells we spent our life to reach:- 
These, and torn raiment where the brine has clung, 

And stammered fragments of the marvelous tongue 
Which the great waves sent thundering up the beach. 


—GEOFFREY JOHNSON. 





WORKERS’ EDUCATION IN THE STATES 


Hitpa W. SMITH and BARBARA DONALD 


Specialists in Workers’ Education 


HE Federal Emergency Educa- 

tion Program will continue to 

play an important part in the 
Administration’s work relief plans. 
The program will eventually come 
under the new Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, which, headed by Harry 
Hopkins, will have charge of the 
greater number of work projects, in- 
cluding low-cost construction projects, 
under the new four billion dollar ap- 
propriation. 

The Education Division will co- 
operate very closely with the newly 
set-up National Youth Administra- 
tion. This Administration is directed 
by Aubrey W. Williams, Assistant 
Administrator of the W. P. A., and 
has as chairman of its Executive Com- 
mittee Josephine Roche, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury in charge 
of Public Health. Fifty million dol- 
lars has been allotted for the relief 
of young people between the ages of 
16 and 25. State Directors are being 
appointed to carry out the program 
which plans to help thousands of un- 
employed youth in this country by (1) 
finding regular employment in pri- 
vate industry as well as opportunities 
for apprentice training (2) vocational 
training, retraining, and guidance (3) 
student-aid for high school and col- 
lege students and (4) work-relief 
projects designed particularly to meet 
the needs of young people. Com- 
munity centers for education, recrea- 
tion and employment guidance will be 
set up. 


Estimated reports for the Work- 
ers’ Education Program for the win- 
ter of 1934-35 show that in April 
over 30,000 men and women were 
enrolled in approximately 2,000 
classes throughout the country. Over 
500 teachers were employed in this 
work, Last winter only slightly more 
than 10,000 workers were enrolled in 
classes. The number of special State 
Supervisors of Workers’ Education 
has grown to nineteen at the present 
moment and is a significant indication 
of the rapidly growing extent and im- 
portance of the Federal program. 
Arkansas and South Carolina are two 
of the newest states to appoint super- 
visors of Workers’ Education.  Dur- 
ing the winter changes were made in 
the supervisory personnel in many of 
the states but the following list is cor- 
rect to date. 


Supervisors of Workers’ Education 
in the States 


. Arkansas, Mr. W. J. Breit, Su- 
pervisor. 

. California, Mrs. Lucy ,Wilcox 
Adams, Supervisor. Mr. Ellis 
G. Rhode, Assistant Supervisor. 

. Colorado, Miss Ethel G. Clark, 
Supervisor. 

. Georgia, Mr. Robert K. White, 
Supervisor. 

. Illinois, Miss Marguerite Gil- 
more, Supervisor. 

. Indiana; Mr. John Dillon, Super- 
visor. 

. Iowa, Dr. W. D. Houlette, Su- 
pervisor of Literacy and Work- 
ers’ Education. 
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. Kansas, Mr. J. M. Besore, Su- 
pervisor; Mr. Hans Hoiberg, 
Assistant Supervisor, 

Michigan, Miss Dorothy Hub- 
bard, Supervisor. 

. Minnesota, Mr. Roman Becker, 
Supervisor. 

. Missouri, Mr. E. W. Mounce, 
Supervisor. 

. New York, Mr. H. Drummond 
Jones, Supervisor. 

. North Carolina, Mr. Howard 
Bridgman, Supervisor. 

. North Dakota, Mrs. Marie 
Morrow, Supervisor. 

. Ohio, Dr. James L. Hupp, Super- 
visor. 

. Pennsylvania, Miss Eleanor Em- 
erson, Supervisor. 

. South Carolina, Miss Alice Nor- 
wood, Supervisor. 

. Wisconsin, Mr. Henry Rutz, 
Supervisor. 

. Wyoming, Mr. Ernest P. Mar- 
schall, Supervisor of Emergency 
Adult & Workers’ Education. 


In eleven other states, Arizona, 
Connecticut, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Texas, Utah, and Virginia, 
classes for workers are being carried 
on under the General Adult Educa- 
tion Program. It seems very prob- 
able that supervisors may be ap- 
pointed soon in Texas and Oklahoma. 

In the majority of the states classes 
have officially stopped for the sum- 
mer. ‘The Federal Office, however, 
is rapidly completing summer plans 
for Teacher Training Centers similar 
to those held in the Summer of 1934. 
Eight federal field supervisors in 
Workers’ Education have been ap- 
pointed for three months. Henry 
Rutz, State Supervisor in Wisconsin, 
and Marguerite Gilmore, State Su- 


pervisor in Illinois, for the Middle 
West; John Jacobsen, Supervisor of 
General Adult Education in Minne- 
sota, for the Middle East; Nelson 
Cruikshank, who has carried on ac- 
tivities for the Workers’ Education 
Bureau in Connecticut, for New Eng- 
land and New York; Ethel Clark, 
State Supervisor in Colorado, and 
John C. Kennedy, Teacher in Work- 
ers’ Education, for the West; Frieda 
Siegworth, Director of Ohio and 
Texas Training Centers in 1934, and 
Howard Bridgman, State Supervisor 
in North Carolina for the South and 
South West. They will be able to 
devote their entire time to giving an 
advisory service on the summer pro- 
gram to states where it is needed. 
Their work will also include helping 
state officials plan the emergency edu- 
cational program for next winter. 
Last Summer no such service was 
available and the need for coordi- 
nated supervision and professional 
advice was very apparent. The ap- 
pointment of field representatives 
should be of inestimable value to the 
state programs in workers’ education. 

The twenty-five six-weeks Teach- 
ers Training Centers will have an esti- 
mated enrollment of more than 1,200 
teachers. Three Training Centers 
have already been started in (1) 
North Carolina at the Southern Sum- 
mer School (2) California, with 
teachers from Oregon and Washing- 
ton, at the University of California, 
Berkeley (3) Michigan at Olivet Col- 
lege, Olivet. 

The centers will be administered 
by the states in which they are held. 
Responsibility for choosing the Di- 
rector and for the general manage- 
ment of the Teacher Training Cen- 
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ter rests with the state ERA and the 
State Department of Education. 
Each project, however, must have the 
approval of the Federal Office of 
Workers’ Education. Applicants for 
training must be first approved by the 
State ERA Social Service Division as 
eligible for the Works Progress pro- 
gram and are then subject to the ap- 
proval of the Director of Emergency 
Education (through the Supervision 
of Workers’ Education, if there is 
one) and the Director of the Train- 
ing Center. 

The opportunity for training is 
offered this year to more than twice 
the number of teachers trained last 
summer. A majority of those who 
will attend have been teaching in the 
workers’ education program during 
the winter and consequently a much 
more satisfactory program can be 
carried out based on practical experi- 
ence. In addition to the regular 
course in methods and materials, spe- 
cial emphasis will be laid on the prob- 
lems of recruiting students, publicity, 
and cooperation with other groups 
working in the same field, such as 
labor unions and the Workers’ Edu- 
cation Bureau. 

Although no Federal training cen- 
ters for workers’ education teachers 
were held last winter, many states or- 
ganized local training institutes and 
carried on informal teacher training 
projects. In Ohio, three organized 
institutes were held during the last 
winter. A five-day institute for all 
teachers in the state program was 
held in Columbus the end of January. 
All phases of the program were dis- 
cussed—methods of teaching, organ- 
ization of classes (recruiting meth- 
ods, publicity policies, contacts with 


labor unions) and cooperation with 
independent Workers’ Education 
groups. Spencer Miller, Jr., Direc- 
tor of the Workers’ Education Bu- 
reau of America, discussed the ob- 
jectives of Workers’ Education and 
described the activities of the Work- 
ers’ Education Bureau. Miss Hilda 
Smith, Federal Specialist in Work- 
ers’ Education, led discussion in 
teaching methods and the training of 
teachers. Other outside speakers 
represented the State Federation of 
Labor, the State University, and the 
Cooperative League of the United 
States. Two local institutes of a 
more informal nature were organized 
in December and April in cooperation 
with the Affiliated Schools for Work- 
ers. The first few days of one of the | 
institutes was devoted to actual ob- 
servation of classes and teaching 
methods, followed by individual con- 
ferences with the teachers where 
special class problems were discussed 
in detail. General problems in the 
field of workers’ education were dis- 
cussed in larger meetings, attended 
not only by FERA teachers and su- 
pervisors but labor leaders and edu- 
cators interested in the pregram. 
An informal four-day conference 
for Colorado teachers was held the 
latter part of April in Denver. The 
particular significance of this confer- 
ence was that it was almost entirely 
planned and conducted by the teach- 
ers themselves. The program and 


‘discussion subjects were agreed upon 


in advance by groups of teachers. 
Only a few outside speakers were in- 
vited as the teachers were unanimous 
in desiring a conference in which they 
themselves took a major share. On 
the basis of specific teacher requests, 
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discussion covered such important 
controversial questions as the respon- 
sibility and relationship of teachers 
to community organizations, labor 
unions, etc., and the goals of work- 
ers’ education. Another interesting 
feature of this Center was its combi- 
nation with the Workers’ Education 
Conference, held during the last day 
of the Center, and sponsored by the 
Education committees of Denver un- 
ions and auxiliaries. 

The most recent state training cen- 
ter was held at Chapel Hill, N. C., 
the end of May. Twenty-eight 
teachers, all of them employed in the 
adult education program, attended 
for a three-weeks course. Special at- 
tention was given to the teaching of 
Dramatics and the organization of 
Social Science Workshops. The 
course in drama was directed by 


Mary Dirnberger, who has worked 
for many years with the Carolina 


Playmakers Group. Lectures on 
Theatre history and stagecraft were 
supplemented with group “improvisa- 
tions.” Discussion also dealt with 
such practical problems as the busi- 
ness management of theatre groups 
and rehearsal procedure. Two plays, 
“Job’s Kinsfolks” and “Pink and 
Patches,” dealing with local social 
situations in the Carolinas, were pro- 
duced at the end of the term. 

As a direct result of this course, 
seven of the teachers are now direct- 
ing groups of players in their com- 
munities this summer. Other teach- 
ers in the ERA summer program are 
cooperating with the play-directors 
to arrange regular weekly community 
nights. Some of the more ambitious 
of the players groups are planning to 
take their plays “‘on tour.” 


The North Carolina groups are 
fortunate in being able to use the in- 
teresting repertory of social drama, 
collected and written by the Carolina 
Playmakers at Chapel Hill, and deal- 
ing in most cases with current local 
situations. In most communities, 
however, original plays will be sought 
after. Private houses, rural school 
houses, community buildings have 
been borrowed and workshops have 
been set up to make equipment. The 
program is an encouraging first step 
in the growth of little theatre groups 
identified with working class prob- 
lems and idealogy. 

The interest in drama among 
workers’ groups has grown rapidly 
this last winter. As a means of pub- 
licity, it is a very valuable method of 
arousing the interest of the general 
public and explaining the workers’ 
education program. A very active 
dramatics group in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul have worked all winter. 
The members of this troupe play 
regularly before such organizations 
as the Central Labor Union and 
other labor groups, often as a part of 
the regular business meeting. It is 
estimated that an audience of more 
than 5,000 people a month is reached. 
The most popular class in Duluth is 
in Labor Drama. A local labor or- 
ganization agreed to pay the rent of 
a vacant store building, which was 
then made over by the students into a 
community house equipped with a 
small stage. Plays were presented 
not only to union groups but broad- 
cast over the radio. 

A considerable part of the work 
of both supervisor and teachers in 
the Workers’ Education program has 
been the problem of recruiting and 
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publicity. In Chicago a dance pa- 
geant was presented by the Westside 
YWCA in cooperation with both 
government and independent Work- 
ers’ Education groups. This pro- 
gram served to bring together the 
many different groups interested in 


‘Workers’ Education as well as to in- 


troduce the field to the general public. 
More than one hundred students took 
part in the pageant which included 
singing and dancing and the presenta- 
tion of a peace pageant, “Shadows 
Across the Path of Peace.” 

In Denver, the Worker’s Educa- 
tion program designed and built a 
“float” presenting the goals of Work- 
ers’ Education, as a part of the La- 
bor Day Parade last autumn. Four 
“scenes,” representing important 
problems facing workers today, such 
as unemployment, war, labor organi- 
zations, etc., were constructed on the 
float. Leaflets explaining the pro- 
gram were passed out to the specta- 
tors. 

Most of the States carried on a 
more or less continual training pro- 
gram in informal conferences and 
meetings and personal advisory serv- 
ice based on actual observation. In 
the long run, individual training is 
the most satisfactory since the pe- 
culiar problems of the individual 
class or teacher can be observed first- 
hand and discussed in detail. In Mis- 
souri, the teachers met once a week 
regularly for two or three hours. In 
these meetings they not only discussed 
methods and professional problems 
but conducted a regular study course 
in economics, labor problems, govern- 
ment, and considered in detail impor- 
tant legislation. 


Classes under the Federal program 
are cooperating, as last year, with 
organized labor groups. Many un- 
ion officials have been invited to speak 
at local institutes. In Wisconsin, the 
FERA group cooperated with central 
labor bodies in arranging labor insti- 
tutes. On the evening the institutes 
were held the classes were dismissed 
and the students encouraged to at- 
tend, later using the lecture as ma- 
terial for class work. 

In Fargo, N. D., several classes 
were sponsored by the Trades and 
Labor Assembly with an enrollment 
of 118. In Allentown, Pennsylvania, 
classes were held in conjunction with 
the Federation of Silk Workers and 
the local Unemployed League. The 
group studied practical organizational 
problems of the Federation, proce- 
dure in union meetings, the silk and 
rayon code, etc. A group of house- 
wives was organized to study rising 
food prices and educational clubs for 
children of the unemployed were 
formed. 

In Houston, Texas, groups of 
longshoremen, oil workers, textile 
workers, Mexican laborers, and mem- 
bers of the unemployed council, are 
attending classes sponsored by the 
General Adult Education Program. 
One of the most popular classes in 
San Francisco is a course in current 
events and the history of the labor 
movement conducted in the local 
Culinary Union. 

In the small mining town of Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, the teacher held his so- 
cial science classes four nights a week, 
followed by an open forum discus- 
sion every Friday evening. Groups 
of students visited sessions of the 
State Legislature. 
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In New York City an intensive pro- 
gram of classes, scheduled for both 
day and evening, was carried on at 
the Henry Street Settlement. Courses 
in English, drama, music and science 
proved to be the most popular. Nine- 
ty-one students, between the ages of 
18 and 30, for the most part Amer- 
ican born, were enrolled. 

Although classes are not carried 
on officially during the summer 
months, in many states teachers are 
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offering their services unofficially to 
interested groups. In Kansas where 
the classes had only met two or three 
times this spring because the farmers 
were busy planting and cultivating, 
several groups have asked if they 
could meet informally all through the 
summer. In St. Paul and Minneapo- 
lis four special study groups have been 
organized for the summer months 
and will meet regularly throughout 
July and August. 


CRADLE SONG 


Safe within my arms I rock you, 
Sweet incarnate Word, 

Singing that the sound of hammers 
On the nails may not be heard. 


With my hands I shield your eyelids, 


Origin of light, 


Lest the bitter-growing cypress 
Cast its shadow on your sight. 


In the night-sky stars are shining, 


Son of Bethlehem. 


One falls headlong like a flower 
Rudely broken from its stem. 


“Stars shall darken in their courses . . 


”» 


Can I sing with mirth, 
Rock you gently when the protest 
At your death shall rend the earth? 


Ah, more gently for that violence. 
Hush, my baby, still! 

Singing lips shall drown the tumult 
Of the soldiers on the hill. 


FRANCES TAYLOR PATTERSON 





IS THERE A SHORTAGE OF 
SKILLED WORKERS? 


IDESPREAD publicity has 

recently been given the 

claim that a shortage of 
skilled workers has developed in the 
metal trades. Those familiar with 
employment in metal industries view 
this claim with no small surprise, for 
trade union records in the first half 
of 1935 show unemployment among 
skilled members of metal trades 
unions amounting to 23 per cent or 
more of the entire membership. Rec- 
ords covering a membership of more 
than 40,000 skilled members in 24 
cities show: In January and Feb- 


ruary 1935, 25 per cent unemployed; 
March, 24 per cent; April to June, 
23 per cent. 

In the face of these records, what 


can be the basis of the claimed 
shortage? 

In June 1935, the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board issued a 
pamphlet entitled: “Wanted: Skilled 
Labor.” In it they report a survey 
of 287 member plants in the metal 
trades, which claimed a shortage of 
1,193 skilled workers at the present 
time and a probable shortage of 
7,767 if the plants were working at 
normal capacity. The shortage is 
greatest, they claim, among “all 
round machinists, tool and die 
makers, special machine tool oper- 
ators and moulders.” 

A statement from President Arthur 
Wharton of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists is of interest in 
this connection. This union, affiliated 
with the American Federation of 
Labor, has jurisdiction over all tool 
and die makers, all round machinists, 


and special machine tool operators. 
President Wharton states in a letter 
to President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor: 


“Since 1930 approximately 25 per 
cent of our total membership has 
been unemployed for periods of one 
month or longer, and on numerous 
occasions when requests were made 
of the NRA for an exemption 
from the maximum hours provision 
of the code, based on the claim that 
skilled mechanics, etc. were not avail- 
able, we have sent this information to 
the locality making the request, ad- 
vising our members to apply for posi- 
tions and report to us. In almost . 
every instance the members of our 
organization, when applying for posi- 
tions with firms which claimed they 
were unable to secure skilled workers, 
were advised that no skilled men were 
needed. 

“In the shipbuilding and shiprepair- 
ing industry, a movement was insti- 
tuted by the employers to secure an 
exemption from the 36-hour maxi- 
mum week provisions in the code gov- 
erning that industry. A committee 
of employers and representatives of 
labor appeared before General John- 
son and the following information 
was disclosed at the hearing: 

“In the Port of New York it was 
claimed they could not secure skilled 
craftsmen in the shipbuilding indus- 
try. Our organization had canvassed 
the situation and had the names and 
addresses of more than 17,000 skilled 
mechanics in the various trades, all 
having extensive experience in the 
shipbuilding industry and when em- 
ployers were asked what efforts they 
made to secure mechanics they stated 
they had applied to the Federal Re- 
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employment Agency and the various 
or set up by the respective em- 


P oyer associations and that they had 
een unable to secure workmen of the 
type needed. They were asked if 
they had sought to secure skilled 
workers affiliated with the various 
labor organizations, and the answer 
was “No.” It was also developed 
that these same employers at this 
time were declining to meet duly au- 
thorized representatives of the Metal 
Trades Council in the Port of New 
York for the purpose of handling 
grievances and negotiating a working 
agreement.” 

Add to this statement a report 
from the Metal Trades Council of 
the Port of New York early in July: 
Of the skilled members of the Coun- 
cil, 75 per cent are unemployed; 95 
per cent of the employers discrimi- 
nate against union labor. There is 
no shortage of skilled mechanics in 
any trade or craft affiliated with the 
council, 

These statements give a clue to 
the basis of the employers’ claim: 
They find not a shortage of skilled 
workers but a shortage of non-union 
workers. Since more than 200,000 
skilled workers in the metal trades 
are union members, these employers 
must choose from a limited number! 

Often the claimed skilled worker 
shortage appears to arise from an 
effort to avoid the wage scale fixed 
by unions for competent mechanics. 
The metal trades council of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., reports the union wage 
scale from 35 to 40 per cent above 
the non-union rate; Ilion, N. Y., 30 
per cent higher; in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
non-union plants are paying from 15 
to 40 per cent below the union scale. 
Both Pittsburgh and Milwaukee re- 
port discrimination against union 
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men. Mobile, Ala., reports ‘Em- 
ployers will not employ union mem- 
bers if aware of their affiliation ex- 
cept in extreme cases.” 

A reason why employers have not 
been able to secure qualified help 
from the Federal Reemployment 
Service is brought to light in this re- 
port from the Metal Trades Council 
of Ilion, N. Y.; “There are very few 
of the mechanics who avail themselves 
of the services of the Reemployment 
Bureau, and for this reason: In a 
great many communities the National 
Reemployment Bureau is located in 
the same building with the welfare 
offices, sometimes using the same en- 
trance, and a skilled mechanic does 
not care to be seen entering a welfare 
office. Indeed, in listing your name, 
it is practically the same as applying 
for relief. One is made to feel like 
a pauper. (This is from personal ex- 
perience.)” Employers cannot expect 
to secure the help they want under 
such circumstances. 

Another case where a claimed 
shortage proved to be without foun- 
dation is cited by the International 
Boiler Makers and Iron Ship Build- 
ers Union: “Recently the shipbuild- 
ers on the Atlantic Coast, working 
on Government contracts, claimed 
that there was a shortage of skilled 
shipfitters and especially loftsmen. 
We at that time made a survey of 
the country and found that there 
were more unemployed of this classi- 
fication than the total estimated pos- 
sible employment as given by the 
shipbuilders.” 

The International Molders’ Union, 
having jurisdiction over a craft 
claimed by the Conference Board to 
have a particularly serious shortage, 
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gives this revealing statement on con- 
ditions in Michigan: “As far as 
skilled molders are concerned, there 
has not been more than one-third of 
them employed at the trade in the 
last four years. 

“The companies will not pay the 
prevailing wages and most of them 
are attempting to employ skilled me- 
chanics at the wage provided for 
common labor in the codes, and to 
make this worse, they allege that 
they are living up to the code when 
they are doing this.” 

To sum up and compare the report 
of the Conference Board and the 
records from trade unions: 

The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board indicates a shortage of 
skilled machinists and other skilled 
workers coming under the jurisdic- 
tion of the International Association 


of Machinists, which amounts to 827 
at the present time in the plants sur- 
veyed, with a possible shortage of 
4,924 when the plants are under full 


operation. The President of this 
international union states: 

“For the past four and a half years 
we have issued from 16,000 to 25,- 
000 unemployment stamps per month, 
and in the month of May, 1935, 
there were issued something in excess 
of 25,000 unemployment stamps.” 
Since an unemployment stamp, ex- 
empting a member from payment of 
dues, is issued only when the member 
has been unemployed at least 2 month, 
and since hundreds of unemployed 
members do not ask for unemploy- 
ment stamps, the above figure greatly 
understates the actual number of un- 
employed machinists. Clearly the 
plants who claim a shortage had an 
ample reservoir of skilled labor to 
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call on, had they not wished to avoid 
employing union members. 

A similar situation exists in other 
trades. The Conference Board claims 
a shortage of metal polishers and 
grinders amounting to 58 at pres- 
ent (in its 287 plants) and 423 for 
full capacity operation; the Metal 
Polishers International Union reports 
1,386 skilled members unemployed in 
10 metal working centers. A short-° 
age of 5 pattern makers at present 
and 155 for full operation compares 
with more than 2,000 unemployed 
members of the Pattern Makers 
League reported from different metal 
centers. Nor does a shortage of 36 
electric welders now and 152 for full 
operation seem consistent with the 
report from the International Broth- . 
erhood of Electrical Workers that 
“there are thousands of unemployed 
electrical workers in all branches of 
the industry”’. 

One difficulty in the skilled labor 
situation is recognized by both the 
Conference Board and the unions: 
Employers very often want skilled 
men for only a short time. Little 
if any effort is made by many 
firms to provide their skilled me- 
chanics with steady employment. 
These skilled workers when laid off 
seek work in other towns or indus- 
tries and because of their skill are 
often able to secure it. Even when 
the wage is lower, it would not pay 
any skilled worker to leave a steady 
job paying even $20 a week for a 
job at $40 a week which would last 
only a month or two. Even in cases 
where the family has been forced to 
relief, it would be foolish, indeed, to 
forfeit a steady income of $10 to $15 
a week ($520 to $780 a year) fora 
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two months’ job at $40 a week 
($360) when that job may leave the 
worker and his family without either 
relief or work for the remaining ten 
months of the year. For it is not 
always possible to get back on relief 
rolls after leaving them for a job in 
industry. 

The Conference Board recognizes 
no responsibility on the part of the 
employer to remedy this situation by 
making an effort at least to give his 
skilled workers steady employment. 
It does not suggest this as one of the 
remedies for the situation. Instead, 
it claims in language subtly insulting 
to the worker, that the worker who 
prefers even the bare pittance of re- 
lief with its assurance of steady in- 
come to a short time job in industry 
with no security is “hardened to ac- 
cepting charity.” It claims that re- 
lief proceedure should be altered “‘in 
order not to deter machinists from 
accepting work in industry even if it 
is only temporary.” 

Two statements by union execu- 
tives throw light on this point: (1) 
The District Council of Metal 
Trades in Ilion, N. Y., finds that 
“When an industrial corporation de- 
sires to change the model of its 
product, it dispenses with the services 
of the skilled and unskilled employees 
alike. Instead of retaining the 
skilled employees at least and taking 
advantage of the situation by repair- 
ing and readjusting machines for the 
new product, the management waits 
until ready for the new machine to 
be put on the market. Then a call 
is issued to double the force of skilled 
mechanics, agreeing to give employ- 
ment for only two or three months. 


“The result is that these employees, 
because of their skill, have been able 
to obtain positions in lines of en- 
deavor other than their trade. Even 
though these positions pay less per 
hour than their trade, they hesitate 
to return to their trade for the short 
period of time for which they will 
be employed. This is the actual state 
of affairs in Ilion at the present time 
and has been so in Middletown, Conn. 
Similar reports have been received 
from other cities.” 

(2) The International Brother- 
hood of Boiler Makers and Iron Ship 
Builders has had the following ex- 
perience with a company doing con- 
tract work: “The men are getting 
only three or four days work a 
month. Whenever the company se- 
cured a job they would spread the 
claim over the city that there was 
not enough skilled labor to man the 
job and insist on the right to employ 
laborers to cover the gap, although 
there were men skilled at the work 
standing at their gates who were re- 
fused employment.” 

The problem of supplying skilled 
workers to the jobs that need them, 
and furnishing steady employment to 
the skilled men who need jobs cannot 
be dismissed merely by pointing out 
the inaccurate and misleading infor- 
mation which has been circulated on 
the subject. No satisfactory solu- 
tion for employer or employee will 
be found until the problem is ap- 
proached in the spirit of fairness to 
the worker and willingness to co- 
operate with his organization, with 
the purpose of meeting his needs as 
well as those of the employer. 
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THE WORKER’S EQUITY,IN HIS JOB 


ELIZABETH PASCHALL* 


The process of getting a legally 
recognized equity is not a speedy one. 
The collective agreement was known 
long before it acquired legal stand- 
ing; the rights developed under it are 
recognized in industry before in law. 
In address before the American Po- 
litical Science Association, John Dick- 
inson said :** “Law cannot enforce an 
ethical level of practice which is not 
supported by relatively powerful fac- 
tors of existing practice and opinion.” 
For the employment relation this 
higher level of practice is most likely 
to come through some plan which al- 
lows the workers a voice in the rule 
making. It requires a group interest 
in maintenance of labor standards 
including that of security in the job. 
This higher practice may be devel- 
oped voluntarily by the employer as 
has been the case in some plants. It 
may come as the result of economic 
pressure by organized workers. In 
the latter case the workers have more 
assurance of a permanent share in the 
industrial government and, when they 
have secured their rights by agree- 
ment, a better basis for appeal to 
courts for legal support. 

The men’s clothing industry has 
furnished a good example of what 
rights labor can achieve by agreement 
and what full-fledged industrial law 
can be like. It is a unique industry 
particularly from the standpoint of 


*Continued from July AMERICAN FEDERA- 


TIONIST. 

“©The Anti-Trust Laws and the Self-Regula- 
tion of Industry.” 18 American Bar Assoc. Jour. 
602. 


its personnel. The homogeneity of its 
industrial population made it an espe- 
cially good field for the establishment 
of an industrial government. The 
conditions are not duplicated else- 
where, but it has been the model for 
most discussions of industrial democ- 
racies, The trade agreements in the 
clothing industry create a constitu- 
tional law with imitation of powers 
on all concerned — limited power 
being the essence of constitutional 
government and law.** The negative 
freedom gives place to positive. The 
worker is free from the arbitrary use 
of the employers’ economic and legal 
power, one phase of which is the 
power to discharge, and the employer 
is free from the economic power of 
labor as exercised by strikes or indi- 
vidual quitting without notice. 

The regulations on discharge and 
quitting are of immediate concern to 
us. Leiserson speaks of discharge as 
the equivalent of expulsion from a 
poitical communtiy. When a man 
can be arbitrarily dismissed from the 
community he is subject to autocracy. 
He achieves citizenship when he is 
protected from such arbitrary action. 
Therefore most agreements which 
seek to e&tablish industrial govern- 
ment in which the workers share, pro- 
vide that discharge shall be for cause 
only and institute some tribunal to 


“Morehouse, E. W. “Development of Indus- 
trial Law in the Rochester Clothing Market.” 
Quar. Jour. of Econ. XXXVII. 257-290 (1923) : 
Leiserson, W. M. “Constitutional Government 
in American Industries.” Amer. Econ. Rev. 
Supp. XII. 56-79. March, 1922. 
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determine just cause. Decisions of 
the arbitrator in the Rochester cloth- 
ing market have established the pref- 
erential rights of old workers to 
their jobs after a lay-off for work 
shortage. The provisions for equal 
division of work among the workers 
in a shop so far as possibe, deprive 
the employer of his former power of 
building up during periods of slack 
employment labor reserves which 
serve to force wages down later. 
This principal of equal work oppor- 
tunity is, according to Morehouse,“ 
the industrial law equivalent to the 
Fourteenth Amendment's “equal pro- 
tection’’ clause. It is a group rather 
than an individual principle. 

One prerequisite to industrial prog- 
ress, Morehouse says, is a reasonable 
degree of stability in employer-em- 
ployee relations. This stability is 
fostered by collective bargaining 
when both parties are strong enough 
to hold their members in line to per- 
form their obigations, and neither 
side is strong enough to dominate the 
other. Increasing job security helps 
stabilize the industry. Morehouse 
sees the due purpose of industrial 
law to be progress and stability; the 
due procedure, collective bargaining. 
This is the basis of practice which is 
akin to civil law. It is based on con- 
stitutional guarantees of a bill of 
rights recognized by the members of 
the industrial community, and on 
judicial processes through which rea- 
sonable practices are sanctioned. 

A presumptive right to the job is 
one of the protected rights in the 
clothing industry. In the Chicago 
area a discharged worker may ap- 


* op. cit. 271. 


peal to the Trade Board and thence 
to the Board of Arbitration for re- 
view of his case. If his discharge 
is found improper the firm may be 
required to reinstate him with or 
without pay for the period of his 
suspension. His discharge cannot 
be arbitrarily ordered. After a pro- 
bation period he cannot be discharged 
if his work and conduct are not below 
“the reasonable standards of the 
shop.” °° Both the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers’ and the Inter- 
national Typographical’s agreements 
protect their members from being 
replaced by lower-paid workers when 
new machinery or other labor saving 
devices are introduced. Earnings as 
well as position are protected by such 
agreements. In Rochester under a 
recent agreement ™ the workers have 
taken a 20 per cent reduction but not 
as a permanent cut. The company 
promises to repay it over the course 
of five years. Until repayment of the 
“loan” no dividends will be declared 
and no allocation made to reserves. 
“Workers have helped out individual 
employers before this, to gain an in- 
terest in a business, to save their jobs. 
The Rochester program applies the 
same solution to the problem of 4 
whole market and sets a new pace 
of collective bargaining.” 

Here is one path to an equity in 
the job, the right written into a col- 
lective agreement, recognized by in- 
dustrial practice, and sanctioned by 
the law. At some future date pos- 
sibly not distant the collective agree- 
ment may become normative. 


A.C. W. of A. The Clothing Workers of 
Chicago, 1910-1922. Part III. “Government in 
Industry.” 

™ Business Week. 11. May 3, 1933. “Wage 
Loan.” 
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For the unions the question will 
arise, as it has in Germany and 
France, whether the judicial enforce- 
ment of collective agreements, par- 
ticularly if they contain arbitration 
clauses, will be injurious; whether 
they are gaining some security for 
the worker at too great an expense; 
whether the law in operation will en- 
force decrees favorable to employers, 
not those favoring labor. The an- 
swer will depend largely on the tri- 
bunals intrusted with the hearing and 
deciding of labor cases. 


CHAPTER V 


Reasonable Restraint of Liberty 


HE enactment of compulsory 

dismissal compensation or un- 

employment insurance laws or 
the giving of legal sanction to collec- 
tive bargaining would not of itself 
assure the workers of an improve- 
ment in their job security. Such laws 
must be enforced and, in the process 
of enforcement, interpreted. The 
workers are necessarily interested in 
the process of interpretation and of 
the rule making which results from 
cases tried under the law because 
through these processes their liberty 
is enlarged or restricted reasonably 
or unreasonably. Court interpreta- 
tion of laws clings rather closely to 
previous law. The Clayton Act, 
labor’s great hope in its inception, 
proved to be the disappointment of 
that hope in decisions which made it 
only a statement of existing law. If 
new substantive law is to give workers 
an equity in their jobs, their interest 
lies in seeing that the administration 
of such law is in the hands of bodies 
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with greater flexibility whose inter- 
est is more with serving the public 
purpose through the instrument at 
hand than in molding the new law 
to old theories. 

Disputes between laborers and 
employers are more adequately and 
quickly settled when there is a special 
machinery designed to deal with 
them. The labor courts established 
in Germany under the Act of Decem- 
ber 23, 1926, have shown how much 
can be done in decreasing cost and 
time spent in dealing with labor cases. 
Special courts in which disputes must 
be settled are not likely to be devel- 
oped in this country because of the 
failure of the Kansas Industrial Court 
and the opposition of all parties con- 
cerned to compulsory arbitration. 
There is, however, a tendency, which 
undoubtedly will be increased by the 
system of bargaining set up under 
the Industrial Recovery Act, for 
labor and employers to set up plans 
of mediation and arbitration by which 
they agree to abide. Such agree- 
ments are sanctioned by law and have 
given those industries in which they 
have been established the greater 
stability essential to job security. 

For the rule making which is so 
large a part of the administration of 
new substantive law, however, labor 
has found its cause well served by 
new administrative agencies,—com- 
missions. In appraising the admin- 
istration of workmen’s compensation 
in Wisconsin, Mr. Herbert Laube 
said:** “As between employer and 


™ “Activities of Labor Courts in Germany.” 
Monthly Lab. Rev. XXIX. 109-110. Dec., 1929. 

™=“Administrative Problems in Wisconsin’s 
Workmen’s Compensation.” 3 Wis. Law Rev. 
98. Jan., 1925. 
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employee, Wisconsin supplies abun- 
dant proof that executive justice has 
the merit of being direct, expeditious, 
and inexpensive, and that its admin- 
istration has been in the interests of 
the general welfare and according 
to the popular notions of a square 
deal.” The function of the admin- 
istrative commissions was cogently 
expressed by Mr. Altmeyer, secretary 
of the Wisconsin Industrial Commis- 
sion, when he spoke of them as 
“social agencies engaged in effecting 
a public purpose vitally affecting our 
destinies as individual citizens.’ ™ 
He approves the possibilities which 
the commission offers for formulat- 
ing the ‘‘working rules” with the aid 
of the interested parties. Labor has 
a part in making the policies under 
which its liberty is affected. Mr. 
Altmeyer says :** 


“By allowing interested groups 
(i.e., going concerns) a voice in ad- 
ministration the state is implicitly 
renouncing its paramountcy but in 
return is increasing its effectiveness, 
since it is establishing self-govern- 
ment on a functional basis. This 
participation of interested groups is, 
of course, all the more essential when 
the social policy laid down by the 
legislature is broad and its definition 
must be hammered out in the course 
of administration.” 


Of the possible types of participation: 
direct representation on the adminis- 
trative board itself, and indirect rep- 
resentation through advisory com- 
mittees, he approves the latter, the 
Wisconsin system. 


* Altmeyer, A. J. The Industrial Commission 
of Wisconsin. 4309. 
5 ibid. 318 ff. 
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“The first method has not been 
highly successful. Political appoint- 
ment does not insure true representa- 
tion since the interested groups do 
not nominate the appointees. More- 
over, partizanship on the board itself 
is subversive of that continuing mv- 
tual deference and concession which 
is so necessary for successful admin- 
istration. 

“The membership of advisory com- 
mittees is truly representative of at 
least organized groups, since the 
groups themselves nominate their 
own representatives. Since there is 
seldom a clash of interests between 
organized and unorganized groups 
in the fields in which these advisory 
committees function, the problem of 
representation of the unorganized is 
really an academic one.” 


Labor on the adyisory committee 
helps shape the administrative poli- 
cies and working rules and insures 
publicity for such rules. That is an 
insurance against arbitrary and dis- 
criminatory action of the commission 
in which so much power has been 
vested. 

The importance of the rules which 
are developed by extra-judicial bodies 
under laws affecting the worker’s job 
security is illustrated by the findings 
of the British Umpire under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. His 
findings have the force of court de- 
cisions. He is making the rules which 
will govern future cases. His pro- 
nouncements on suitable employment 
determine whether or not a worker 
may be constrained by the threat of 
loss of employment benefit to take 
a position open to him. He is, in 
other words, the arbiter of a consid- 
erable portion of the worker’s liberty. 
John Ewing in his recent study Job 
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Insurance ** has examined some of the 
cases which have decided a worker’s 
right to refuse work without losing 
his right to unemployment insurance. 
As a result of the Umpire’s decisions 
the British Unemployment Insurance 
Act has been interpreted to mean that 
a man need not accept employment 
a condition of which is his either 
joining, not joining, or leaving a 
trade union (Decisions No, 2357, 
1925, and 1528,.1926); that claims 
for benefit will be disallowed if a 
man refuses work because it would be 
in company with non-union men, or 
in shops with more apprentices than 
his union rules allow, or on materials 
made under non-union conditions 
(No. 144, 1926; 2263, 1923; 4022, 
1922); and that work is not unsuit- 
able for a worker because the terms 
of wage payments and other matters 
are contrary to union “national agree- 
ments” (No. 4604, 1923). It is evi- 
dent that a man’s voluntary union 
membership is protected but that if 
the union’s rules forbid its members 
to work under certain undesirable 
standards, the union, not the Insur- 
ance Fund, must be responsible for 
the support of men who refuse work 
under those conditions. The law 
does not, however, compel a claimant 
to accept work as a strike breaker, 
although if his employment is lost 
during a stoppage of work pursuant 
to a trade dispute in his place of 
employment he may not receive bene- 
fit from the Fund for the duration 
of the stoppage. 

The Wisconsin Unemployment Re- 
serve Act, not yet in operation, con- 
tains these same provisions concerning 


* Chapter V. 
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strikes. What rules will be devel- 
oped in the course of decisions of dis- 
putes remain to be seen. If the body 
which is intrusted with making these 
decisions is harsh in its treatment of 
labor, much of the worker’s economic 
liberty could be suppressed, He 
could be forced by economic circum- 
stances into accepting bad conditions 
of work. If freedom of organiza- 
tion is not protected the unions would 
be put into an extremely difficult posi- 
tion. It is to avoid such discrimina- 
tory and autocratic decisions that 
commissions with advisory commit- 
tees made up of representatives of 
the interested parties are recom- 
mended as the agencies of adminis- 
tration of the new labor laws. Labor 
in Wisconsin has trusted and re- 
spected the Industrial Commission, 
the administrator of the workmen's 
compensation laws. It could safely 
leave to it the rule making under 
laws relating to job security. 

The use of administrative agencies 
with quasi-legislative and quasi-judi- 
cial powers is a comparatively new 
phase of the executive branch of gov- 
ernment. Before the middle ’eighties 
no such agencies existed. Now there 
is a great body of administrative law 
developed by commissions. The 
legality of these bodies has been fre- 
quently challenged on the ground that 
they are a violation of the doctrine 
of separation and non-delegation of 
government powers which is em- 
bodied in the constitution of every 
state and is implicit in the federal 
constitution.*’ The power vested in 


* Brown, R. A. “The Executive Department's 
Exercise of Quasi-Judicial and Quasi-Legislative 
Powers in Wisconsin.” 3 Wis. Law Rev. 385- 
415; 449-478. April, July, 1926. 
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commissions has repeatedly been up- 
held on the theory that the delega- 
tion of power is not excessive, that 
the legislature lays down general 
principles and the commission only 
fills in details. This is a lame theory 
in view of the great amount of rule 
making and judicial discretion allowed 
to the commissions. The theory 
could, if pushed, justify almost un- 
limited abdication of legislative pow- 
ers, Mr. Brown believes. However, 
the courts, in presenting this theory 
in justification of the commission rule, 
were making the best of a necessary 
situation. As Justice Rosenberry 


said, these tribunals came “‘because 
there seemed to be no other practical 
way of carrying on the affairs of gov- 
ernment and discharging the duties 
and obligations which an increasingly 
complex social organization made it 


necessary for the government to per- 
form.” Law and constitutions were 
opposed to the extension of adminis- 
trative agencies but they had to “yield 
to an irresistible social pressure.” 
Since commissions are so evidently 
the creations of necessity and are in- 
dubitably in our legal system to stay, 
the comments and examinations of 
recent years have revolved around 
the question whether the delegation 
of legislative and judicial powers, 
under the guise of no delegation, will 
menace the liberties of citizens which 
the separation of powers was de- 
signed to safeguard. Mr. Brown 
thinks the safeguard must lie in pub- 
licity, in the opportunity for the in- 
terested parties to appear before the 
administrative agencies and argue 
their cases, and in the ultimate appeal 


88 “Administrative Law and the Constitution.” 
Amer. Pol. Sci. Rev. XXIII. 35 ff. Feb., 1929. 
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to the civil courts for judgment as 
to whether the commission acted rea- 
sonably on the evidence before it and 
within its sphere under the statute. 
The Wisconsin statutes have fur- 
nished these safeguards. The courts 
have overruled the Industrial Com- 
mission for exceeding its powers in 
executive orders and have set aside a 
few orders because they were not 
supported by the findings of fact but 
have not, as Mr. Altmeyer noted,” 
overthrown any finding of fact by 
the Commission. The right of re- 
view is regarded as important by 
most writers. Justice Rosenberry 
points out the need for the middle 
path in that respect. If all facts 
could be reviewed a commission’s 
functioning might be paralyzed be- 
cause the courts are frequently not 
equipped to make such reviews. On 
the other hand, if there were no 
power of review property which is 
under commission administration 
would not be given equal protection 
with other property which has legal 
protection. He suggests that there 
may develop special courts of review 
equipped to consider technical ques- 
tions in order that the right to review 
may be retained and _ intelligently 
exercised. 

Perhaps because the law and 
courts, under the stimulus of nine- 
teenth century individualism, devel- 
oped so strong a protective system 
for property, labor has had a better 
chance to have its interests protected 
by administrative commissions func- 
tioning to “effect a public purpose.” 
Certainly in Wisconsin the Industrial 
Commission’s orders have been fair 
if not somewhat partial to labor. 


™ op. cit. 84. 
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Mr. Altmeyer notes that the circuit 
court has reversed the Commission’s 
decisions in a larger per cent of the 
actions begun by the employer than 
of those begun by the employee, 
which he interprets, at least in part, 
to mean that the Commission’s orders 
were more likely to be liberal than 
not. That the commission which 
deals with labor relations is more 
likely to be partial to employees 
would be the conclusion from an 
analysis made by Frederick Green 
of the effect of having the same per- 
sons who make rules be the prosecu- 
tors who seek enforcement of them. 
He says that when commissions are 
charged with the duty of correcting 
abuses they must be at the service of 
the aggrieved person and must also 
be alert themselves to discover and 
prosecute abuse.” 


“Boards recognize these facts and 
inevitably and properly become in 
some degree partisans of those who 
make complaints. But the law which 
subjects them to the bias of prosecu- 


tors sets them up as judges. It re- 
quires them to be fair without per- 
mitting them to be impartial.” 


Since in labor matters the rules have 
more frequently been requirements 
for employers to observe, the board 
must be alert to see infringements by 
employers and its bias would be to- 
ward the workers. 

The publicity which attends hear- 
ings, commonly held though not re- 
quired in this state, and the advisory 
committees which have representa- 
tives of both interested parties are 
probably the best insurance against 


” op. cit. 92. 
““Separation of Governmental Powers.” 29 
Yale Law Jour. 393. Feb., 1920. 
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marked partiality toward either side. 
The fact that the Wisconsin Indus- 
trial Commission has had the con- 
fidence of both employers and em- 
ployees is an indication of consider- 
able impartiality and reasonableness 
of its orders. 

Legislation designed to make jobs 
secure will impose some limitations 
upon workers’ liberty, limitations 
which may well be worth enduring 
for the increase in security but which, 
nevertheless, the workers will want 
to weigh against their gains. The 
limitations may be no more than the 
balance thrown against employees’ 
refusing work under certain condi- 
tions, such as those defined by the 
British Umpire’s decisions, but, even 
in that case, the reasonableness of 
the restriction is of interest to the 
worker. He is assured of some 
security of income if he loses his job, 
but only if he will submit to certain 
dictation as to the new work he must 
take. If this dictation is unreason- 
able his equity in the job is to that 
extent decreased. The worker is also 
interested in the speed and expense 
of the proceedings whereby he can 
make his complaints of unlawful 
action of his employer heard. On 
these counts of speed and small ex- 
pense the worker has found commis- 
sion government superior to judicial 
action. On the count of reasonable 
orders he finds protection in his 
representation in the process of “log- 
rolling” whereby the working rules 
are evolved. The administrative 
commission is a part of our social 
government which insures a consid- 
eration of social purposes and a re- 
scaling of the rights of property to 
reasonable proportions in relation to 
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other human rights. It facilitates 
the transfer of negative to positive 
liberty with a care that the restraints 
imposed thereby are reasonable, and 


that there is, therefore, more real 
economic bargaining equality of the 
parties, in which lies the only hope 
for real liberty for the workers. 


DO YOU EVER STOP TO. THINK 


place to live in the world but 

still ten per cent rules the other 
ninety. Whyisit? Ten per cent pro- 
duces nothing but owns everything. 
Why is it? The ten per cent makes 
all the laws—the ninety none. Why 
is it? The ninety could live without 
the ten, but the ten could not live with- 
out the ninety. Why is it? 

God put everything upon this earth. 
God created man in his own image. 
He gave him the earth for his home, 
still millions have no home, no place 
to lay their head. Why is it? 

The workers of the world produce 
all the wealth of the world, but still 
they go ragged, homeless and hungry. 
Why is it? 

The manufacturers, the whole- 
salers, the merchants, the lawyers, the 
bankers, the doctors—it is good for 
them to organize, but it is not good 
for the worker. Why is it? 


Ti good old U.S. A. is the best 


Organized power is the greatest 
power in the world but still money 
rules the world. Why is it? 

Mahatma Gandhi has no money 
but power that is recognized by the 
largest nation. Why is it? 

Here in this good old U. S. we have 
machinery, raw material and food 
resources enough to feed and clothe 
the world but still millions want for 
food and clothing that they can’t get. 
Why is it? 

When big business wants more he 
just raises the price of his commodi- 
ties. When workers want more food 
and clothing they are communists, 
radicals. Why is it? 

Workers only want plenty to eat, 
plenty to wear. May God help us to 
get them. 


W. L. LuTTRELi 
Aluminum Workers’ Union 


Alcoa, Tenn. 
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PROFITS 


ERNsT JONSON 


ROFITS is the stimulus which 

keeps business going. Depres- 

sion is a state in which business 
has become unprofitable—certain 
branches of it at any rate. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that we should 
have a right idea of profits. 

There are people who think of 
profits as money extracted from the 
consuming public. These people 
overlook the fact that we all come 
into the world without a cent in our 
pockets, and if we try to issue cur- 
rency we are locked up. The only ap- 
proved way of getting money is to 
get it out of business, directly or in- 
directly. It is evident, therefore, that 
Business cannot get any more money 
out of the consumer than it has dis- 
bursed to him. We think of profits 
as moneys retained by business be- 
cause we forget that the owners of 
business, who receive these moneys, 
are themselves part of the consuming 
public. It is the sum which business 
has disbursed to us as wages, and sal- 
aries, and interests, and dividends and 
profits which it can extract from us. 
More than that it cannot get out of 
us, 

The better way is to see money in- 
come as a stream which flows con- 
tinuously through the consumer’s 
pocket and the till of business, each 
particle of it becoming first consumer 
income and then business income, and 
then again consumer income and busi- 
ness income. When so seen the folly 
of cutting wages and then looking for 
revival of business becomes apparent. 


When so seen it becomes clear that 
the only way to revive business is to 
add to the wage-fund. 

The real profits of industry and 
business are not money at all. The 
real profits are that part of the prod- 
uct of industry which the workers do 
not consume, and which is left to the 
owners of industry to be consumed by 
them. This is the reason why ma- 
chine production is profitable. The 
peculiar profits of the machine age 
consist in the services rendered to 
the owner class by those work- 
ers whom the machine has released 
from the task of providing a liveli- 
hood for the wage-earning masses. 


Or to put it another way, the profits 
of machine industry consist in the 
labor and the services of the tech- 
nologically disemployed. The more 


technological disemployment the 
more profits there are to be gained 
out of industry, provided, of course, 
that the owners avail themselves of 
the services of the technologically dis- 
employed. When—as at present— 
they leave them unemployed they fail 
to collect their profits, let their profits 
go to waste by default. 

Maximum profits, then, will be 
gained when industry has become 
automatic in the highest degree, when 


.a factory will be operated by a single 


technical expert attended by a couple 
of repair men and two or three 
other aides. At the same time wages 
may reach a very high level if the 
number and the size of the factories 
be not unduly restricted. The preju- 
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dice against the machine which still 
lingers in the minds of many people, 
therefore, is wholly unfounded and 
unjustifiable. 

I say, not unduly restricted, because 
there is a right restriction. Unre- 
stricted industrial expansion would 
draw all labor into mass production 
industry, which means that profits 
would dwindle and disappear, which 
again means that business would lan- 
guish for lack of inducement so that 
the capitalistic order of economy 
would break down. 

Our economic security depends 
upon adequate profits. In the first 
place our jobs will last only so long 
as our employers gain profits, or at 
least hope to gain profits. In the sec- 
;ond place it is the lack of adequate 
profits that is the chief obstacle in the 
,way to such security arrangements as 
job insurance and old age pension. 
High profits justly distributed by 
means of right taxation wisely ex- 
pended for the benefit of the nation 
should be the aim of all, of workers, 
as well as of employers. 

However, the prejudice against 
high profits is not wholly unfounded. 
There are individuals who take profits 
which are wholly out of proportion to 
the services which they render. These 
are the profiteers, who, by extorting 
excessive prices from the public cur- 
tail its power to consume goods and 
thereby rob their fellow industrialists 
of their legitimate profits. The profi- 
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teer therefore is a parasite on the 
general body of business. 

We must have job insurance and 
liberal old age pension and many 
other security arrangements, and for 
these we need good and dependable 
profits. There also lies before us 
waiting to be done a vast amount of 
public works. For these also we need 
profits. We are not any too well edu- 
cated. We need more teachers and 
good profits make the lives of teach- 
ers easy. We want art too, or rather 
we would want it did we know more 
about it. Art needs leisure, and good 
profits is one of the sources of leisure. 

And is not leisure itself a final aim 
of machine production? Abundance 
of material things is good, no doubt. 
But abundance of leisure rightly used 
is better. Here is one of the chief 
tasks of organized labor, to see to 
it that a just portion of our technolo- 
gical disemployment is converted into 
leisure for the working class. Or- 
ganized labor must shorten the 
hours of labor. At the same time 
it must be realized that too drastic 
action in this direction will lower the 
scale of living. As a nation we are 
undernourished and not too well 
clothed or housed. We need more 
material goods. And we can get 
these goods only by working for 
them. The right way to leisure is not 
to curtail mass production but it is to 
seize a just share of the technological 
disemployment which the inventor 
and the capitalist provide for us. 
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JUNE-J ULY, 1935 
Pan America 


Mexico—The Second industrial census of Mexico was taken in April. This census 
will include the petroleum, mining and metallurgical industries which were omitted in 
the 1930 census. The census will provide full data on each industrial plant in the country 
whose yearly output is valued at more than 10,000 pesos. 

Venezuela—A decree now in operation in Venezuela contains regulations for the con- 
ditions under which factories and other meat plants must operate, the sanitary regulations 
to be observed, and rules for the inspection of meats and packing and the labeling of 
packaged goods. 

Santo Domingo—Law No. 758, signed by President Trujillo granted to the President 
power to dispose of public lands to groups of not less than 1o settlers under specified 
conditions. Everyone to whom a homestead is allotted must cultivate it under the direc- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture for five years at the conclusion of which, if all terms 
of the contract have been observed, title to the land will be transferred to him. Another 
law establishes community boards for the protection of agriculture, promotion of all agri- 
cultural work and help in solving problems arising from the leasing of land for agricultural 
purposes or from the control and distribution of water for irrigation. 

Argentina—A Wine Regulating Board has been established in Argentina empowered 
to adopt the measures it deems advisable to prevent the National production of wine 
from exceeding the normal requirements of the population. 

Colombia—Textile workers of Medellin went on strike. Municipal electric plant em- 
ployes walked out in sympathy. Textile workers rejected proffered pay rises as insufficient. 
The next day a temporary settlement of the textile strike was reached after a night-long 
conference of the Secretaries of War, of Industry and of Laber. 

Ecuador—Government took over the business of importing flour announcing it would 
be resold directly to bakers in order to curb speculation. 

Nicaragua—Congress enacted a law against usury. Legal rate of interest of the 
National Mortgage Bank is 5 per cent while private concerns have been collecting 12 to 
100 per cent interest per annum. Bureau of Statistics reports here are 2,833 foreigners in 
Nicaragua of whom 610 are Chinese. 


Canada 


Canade—Premier Bennett appealed to all law-abiding Canadians to use their in- 
fluence against the agitation behind the On-to-Ottawa march of the unemployed initiated 
by several communist societies in Canada. 

Reports from 9,270 firms showed 915,792 workers on the payrolls on June 1, an increase 
of 22,704 over May 1, according to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. New legislation 
respecting fair wages and hours of labor in relation to public works contracts was intro- 
duced in the House of Commons. 

In Ontario a plan for providing medical services for destitute persons was inaugurated 
on March 1, 1935. Also, the provisions of the Mothers’ Allowance Act are to be extended 
to include destitute widows with one child. 

The Quebec Public Bills Committee adopted a Bill amending the system of workmen’s 
compensation on March 22, 1935. The Bill provides for an increase in the weekly rate of 
compensation from $10 to $12.50. 

The first agreement under the Industrial Standards Act of Ontario was recently con- 
cluded by a conference of employers and workers in the plumbing industry of Toronto 
and the surrounding district. The agreement establishes a uniform schedule of hours and 
wages for the industry in the area. 


Europe 


Great Britain—Total unemployment figure is now 2,030,000 against 1,181,000 in 1929. 
Unemployment is almost double that of 1929 in spite of the fact that British industrial 
output is now back to the 1929 figure. 
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Bus drivers and conductors employed by the Red House Garage Company, Ltd., Coven- 
try, are entitled to substantial improvement in wages and conditions under an award of the 
Industrial Court. There must also be not less than time and a quarter for overtime, and 
double time for Sundays, Bank Holidays and Christmas Day, and eight days annual holiday, 
with pay for 60 hours, after one year’s service. The union executive contended that the 
award definitely established a minimum standard for the area. 

Executives of the three British railwaymen’s organizations decided to claim complete 
annulment of the wage cuts of 1931 by which wages were subjected to a deduction of 234 
per cent with a further 24 per cent off wages exceeding forty shillings a week. ‘The latter 
cut has already been restored. Before a formal approach is made, the three executives 
separately were to give further consideration to certain aspects of the matter. It may 
confidently be expected, however, that the claim will shortly be brought up for settlement 
before the National Wages Board. 

The shorter work week as a solution for unemployment was urged upon the government 
at the annual conference of the Post Office Engineering Union and the government was 
asked to take the lead and set example to private employers by introducing this urgent 
reform into the Post Office. 

In Britain’s industries last year 785 workers lost their lives and there were 136,000 acci- 
dents. Each figure shows a marked increase. This is stated by the Chief Inspector of 
Factories and Workshops in his report for 1934, published July 1. The increased demand 
for heavily leaded, colored tiles for hearths, the report discloses, has been indirectly 
responsible for more deaths in the pottery industry. The report also urged shorter hours 
for workers in steel mills, particularly steel rolling, contending six hours at a stretch is suf- 
ficient to absorb the energy of the most robust worker. 

Opening the Biennial conference of the Transport and General Workers Union, Harry 
J. Edwards, the president, announced a gain in membership of 55,000 during the past year. 

Nomination for official positions within the National Union of Railwaymen is to con- 
tinue to be open to every member so long as he observes the rules and policies of the 
union. The vote was 44-35. The debate arose on the famous Trades Union Congress 
circular of October last, which invited unions to consider drawing up regulations or 
amending rules so as to empower the union executive to “reject the nomination of mem- 
bers of disruptive bodies for any official position within your organization.” 

London Trades Council memorandum of “the war menace” has been adopted by the 
membership. The memorandum states that the Trade Union Movement would never 
support war as an instrument of national policy and demands immediate consideration 
of practical measures of a purely pacific and defensive nature to be taken in order to 
safeguard the population of the country in case of war. 

Germany—Cabinet decreed compulsory labor service for all German young men and 
women. The decree makes labor service compulsory at the age of 19. Period of service 
for men has been set at six months. 

The total amount of wages paid to workers in 1934 was about one-third less than the 
total wages bill for 1928, when conditions were none too good. The Fascist system of 
labor camps enables the Junker landowners and big industrialists to engage workers at 
coolie rates. 

Austria—A new decree was issued by the Austrian Government for the reinstitution 
of the medieval guild system. Austrian traders and artisans are divided by this decree 
into strictly limited groups for administrative purposes. Forty-seven guilds have been 
established. 

Czechoslovakia—The functions of the Land Board were taken over by the Ministry 
of Agriculture as from May 1, 1935 when the completion of the distribution of lands 
concluded its task. The workers employed on the large estates, who numbered 65,000, 
were compensated by a grant of land or by employment on the medium sized farms 
established by the reform, except that many preferred to receive compensation in the form 
of a lump sum, the amount of which was fixed according to the length of their service and 
the nature of their-work. 

Latvia—The Federation of Trade Unions and all unions affiliated with it have been 
dissolved, together with other unions not affiliated with the Federation. A Fascist Cham- 
ber of Labor has been set up, meetings of the newly-organized unions are permissible only 
by police permit, new officials have been installed with the approval of the Fascist Govern- 
ment. Only about 40,000 workers have been enrolled in the new Fascist-controlled unions, 
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Poland—Thirty thousand workers went on strike in Warsaw in protest against the 
new electoral law which is being discussed in the Sejm. Opposition claims the law will 
rob the population of direct representation in Parliament. 

Italy—The Italian Government representative claims that recent adoption of a 40-hour 
week in Italy had already enabled some 177,000 workers to be reabsorbed into employment. 

Russia—A recent decree of the Central Committee of the Communist Party rules: 
(1) That women’s role in industry must not be undervalued; that they must be advanced 
to responsible posts and enjoy full political education. (2) That governing bodies and 
Trade Unions must work out practical measures for ensuring the further growth of 
women’s part in the nation by advancing their position, protecting their work and ridding 
them of the yoke of old customs. (3) More women must be drawn into the work of 
defending the nation, public health work and physical culture education. (4) Women 
must be organized for work in governing councils or Soviets and educational institutions. 


India 
Dock workers on strike at Calcutta for improved wages and working conditions sub- 


stantially gained their objective and resumed work. Agreement provides for the reduc- 
tion of one hour in the daily working hours and a rise of 14% in the daily wages per gang. 


Australia 


The Loan Council has decided to authorize the borrowing of thirty and a half million 
pounds for the next financial year to finance State deficits and the works program of the 
Federal and State Governments. 

All-round wage increases have been granted to employees of the butter and milk trades 
and an additional increase for those on shift work. Definite starting and finishing times 
on each day for employees in butter factories and a shift-work rate have been included. 

Labor has been making its presence felt in the State Parliament since the House reas- 
sembled. A motion that a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into and report upon 
the question of a shorter working week in industry was agreed to, with provisos relating 
to unemployment insurance, the effect of the increasing ratio of femininity in industry on 
male employment and the system of apprenticeship. 

Provision has been made in the Amended Factories and Shops Act for an ambulance 
room with an equipment and a qualified attendant in certain factories, if directed to do so 
by the Chief Inspector of Factories. 

The Australian tramwaymen, who are organized in the Railwaymen’s Union, have pro- 
tested at a mass meeting held in Sydney against the intention of the Government to intro- 
duce into the tramways industry and especially into the permanent way branch, relief 
work at relief rates. This is regarded as a serious menace to the conditions of labor and 
the efficiency of the tramways which if it were realized would soon be brought down to 
the level obtaining in relief works. It was resolved that a deputation should be arranged 
through the Trades and Labor Council to wait upon the Minister of Labor and Industry 
to convey the protest and to urge that relief works be not introduced into normal industry. 
It was also decided that a vigilance committee of five should be set up to collaborate with 
the committee set up by the Trades and Labor Council and Unemployed and Relief workers 
in combatting these government plans. 


Algeria 


Indignation among the dockers aroused by the use of tank ships for the transport of 
wine has not yet subsided. Now a strike has broken out in the port of Algiers in connec- 
tion with the filling of the tank ship Bacchus there. 


International Labor Conference 


Geneva—Conference adopted British workers proposal that the governing body put 
reduction of hours in textile industry on the agenda of the 1936 conference. 

Conference adopted definitely its convention approving the 40-hour week principle and 
calling for separate conventions to implement it in each industry. Twenty-three countries 
voted for the convention. 
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Philippine Islands 


Insular legislature voted to exclude women from the polls when officers of the new 
Commonwealth Government are elected on November 17. Women were allowed to vote 
May 1% in the plebiscite of acceptance of the Commonwealth Constitution. To regain 
the ballot under the Commonwealth Government women must muster 300,000 votes at a 
special plebiscite to be held within two years after the new Government is instituted. 


Irish Free State 


President De Valera is working on a draft of a proposed treaty of peace with Great 
Britain which will include the following pledges from both countries: By Ireland: 
(1) The Government will never declare a republic unless the people by plebiscite order a 
political separation from Britain. (2) Ireland will always help to defend Britain from 
aggression and will never permit any base of operations by an enemy of Britain to be 
established in the Irish Free State. By Great Britain: (1) Britain approves the idea of a 
plebiscite whenever it may be felt necessary. (2) Britain abolishes the post of Governor 
General and provides for the inclusion of the title and duties of his office with those of 
the President of the Free State Executive Council. 

A Government Bill to provide for a general scheme of compulsory widows’ and or- 
phans’ insurance in the Irish Free State was issued on May 14, 1935. 

Asia 

China—Workers at the brick factory of the Kailan Mining Administration resumed 
work May 31, after signing an agreement by which the “Contract” system will be 
abolished and workers will be employed by the management directly. The manage- 
ment will pay the workers 50% of their wages lost during the strike. ; 

Two hundred women workers of Chiu Yu Silk Filature at Wusih last week appealed to 
the Hsien Government demanding the payment of wages in arrears. The filature, which 
was closed for some time because of poor business, failed to pay $600 which it owed the 
workers for wages. 

More than 60,000 textile workers have been thrown out of work in Shanghai during 
recent weeks as a result of the reduction of work by the Chinese and Japanese cotton 
mills—about 40,000 workers from Chinese mills and 20,000 workers from Japanese mills. 
The wages of the workers in the Japanese mills have been reduced from 45¢ to 32¢ a day. 

As a means of relief to the workers who have been thrown out of employment as a 
result of the recent flooding of the Tzechwan mines, the Lu Ta Coal Mining Company has 
decided to open six new pits. 

According to official statistics issued by the Bureau of Social Affairs of the City Govern- 
ment of Greater Shanghai this month there are 3,618 factories in Shanghai. The total 
capitalization of these factories is $473,069,510 (over half of which is accounted for by 
textile mills) and the total number of workers employed in these factories is 305,750. 

Measures are being taken in the Province of Kiangsu and in Shanghai to provide work 
or relief for unemployed workers. Over 165,000 workers have been engaged for work on 
the alteration of the banks of the Hwai River and a further quota of workers will be 
engaged in the near future. This work will render fertile nearly a million acres of land. 

Japan—The Government is seeking to abolish completely the employment of women 
on underground work by prohibiting it in new undertakings and reducing it.as far 
as possible in certain of the older mines. 


Washington, D. C., U. S. A. 


Louis W. Morones, president of the Confederacion Obrera Regional Mexicano (Mexi- 
can Federation of Labor), conferred with the leaders of the American Federation of 
Labor. 
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Convention of Corn Processors 
Council 


At the Convention of the Corn 
Processors Council in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, July 6 and 7, delegates were 
present from the following plants: 
the Pekin and Kansas City plants of 
the Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany; the Hubinger Company of 
Keokuk, Iowa; the Penick & Ford 
Company of Cedar Rapids; the Union 
Starch and Refining Company of 
Granite City, Illinois; and from the 
Krause Milling Company of Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor was represented by 
General Organizer William Schoen- 
berg of Chicago. 

Reports were submitted as fol- 
lows: 


Hubinger Company 


After a brief strike of two days, 
seven men who had been discharged 
for union activities were put back to 
work. An agreement with the com- 
pany is expected in the near future 
and recent developments have cre- 
ated general interest in organization 


in Keokuk. 


Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany—Kansas City 


Favorable progress was reported 
and negotiations are under way for a 
signed agreement in the near future. 


Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany—Pekin, II. 


Favorable developments were re- 
ported at the Pekin plant and an ac- 


count was given of the assistance 
which had been rendered to Corn 
Products Workers’ Union 19931 at 
Keokuk. 

The Brewers’ Grits department 
has been running seven days a week 
but the forty-hour maximum week 
has not been exceeded for any em- 
ployees. In certain departments 
where production work has not been 
available, the men have been engaged 
in maintenance work around the 
plant. 


A. E. Staley Company 


Difficulties at the above company 
where there had been discriminatory 
discharges were reported and an 
early adjustment appeared likely 
through the intervention of a Federal 
Conciliator. On June 30, a large 
organization meeting had been held 
and this was followed by the dis- 
charge of ten employees. 


Penick and Ford, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa 


Representatives have been work- 
ing closely with the employees of the 
plant of the Clinton Company at 
Clinton, Iowa, to build up the organ- 
ization there and in Cedar Rapids 
some negotiations have been carried 
on with respect to an increase in 
wages. 


The Krause Milling Company— 
Milwaukee 


Plans were discussed for a visit -to 
Milwaukee in the near future by 
members from certain unions in the 
Corn Processors Council. 
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Union Starch and Refining Co., 
Granite City, Ill. 


Although some attempts have been 
made by the management to foster a 
company union, it is expected that this 
situation will be fully taken care of 
under the Wagner Bill and plans are 
under way to have 100 percent mem- 
bership in Federal Labor Union No. 
18850 in the very near future. 

The convention discussed imports 
of tapioca as shown by the compila- 
tion made by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and also the Thomp- 
son Bill which is designed to cut down 
these imports through an excise tax. 

It is the purpose of this Council 
which has not yet been in existence a 
full year, to develop strong organiza- 
tion among the workers who are en- 
gaged in the manufacture of products 
from the processing of corn. 

The next convention will be held in 
Keokuk, Iowa, on October 5 and 6. 


Gasoline Station Workers Open 
a Campaign 

The Gasoline Station Operators 
National Council has launched a na- 
tion-wide drive to unionize workers 
in one of the largest industries in the 
country—the marketing division of 
the Petroleum Industry. The ulti- 
mate goal of this drive is to bring 
into the union membership 800,000 
gasoline station attendants, ware- 
house and bulk plant helpers and 
lubrication workers. 

H. A. Bradley, President of the 
National Council, has been placed by 
President Green in charge of the cam- 
paign. The new offices of the Coun- 
cil at the First Central Tower Build- 
ing, Akron, Ohio, will be used as the 


headquarters from which the prog- 
ress of organization work will be 
directed. 

Mr. Bradley is a gasoline station 
worker himself and holds the office 
of the President of Gasoline Station 
Attendants Union No. 18912 of 
Akron, Ohio. During the past two 
years, he has been instrumental in 
building up the organization of Gas- 
oline Station Workers to a point 
where it has attained national influ- 
ence and importance. Locals of Gas- 
oline Station Attendants are now in 
existence in practically every large 
city from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
The strongest unions are located in 
Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
California and Missouri. The strong- 
est single local with a membership of 
3,500 is in Cleveland. Many of the 
locals have been successful in nego- 
tiating agreements with the major 
oil companies resulting in a substan- 
tial improvement in rates of pay and 
working conditions. Within the past 
few months, a number of new agree- 
ments have been negotiated including 
a renewed agreement in Cleveland 
and union contracts in Indianapolis, 
Ind., Worcester, Mass., and Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. The wage increases for 
workers under all contracts negoti- 
ated to date average about 35 per 
cent. 

Careful plans have been laid for 
organization work in the immediate 
future. The first objective of the cam- 
paign will be the organization of all 
gasoline station workers in Ohio, 
which will set the pace for the prog- 
ress of organization throughout the 
country. 

All requests for information should 
be addressed to H. A. Bradley, Pres- 
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ident, Gasoline Station Operators 
National Council, 739 First Central 
Tower Building, Akron Ohio. 


Globe Steel Tube Company 
Agreement 


The employees of the Globe Steel 
Tube Company of Milwaukee are or- 
ganized in a federal labor union and 
a machinists’ union. Every foreman 
is a member of his respective union. 
Since the plant was organized the pay 
roll increased approximately $100,- 
ooo per year. The following agree- 
ment replaces one negotiated a year 
ago: 

The Company agrees that no dis- 
crimination shall take place because 
of membership in a labor union. 


Article II 


The normal working week shall 
consist of forty hours, Monday to 
Saturday noon. Work in excess of 
eight hours in any one day, or forty 
hours in any one week, shall be paid 
for at the rate of time and one-half 
of the regular rate. Employees paid 
at weekly or monthly salary rates are 
excluded, except as provided in Fore- 
men’s and Assistants’ agreement with 
the Company of November 23, 1934. 

Work performed on Sundays, New 
Year’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, 
Decoration Day, Fourth of July, 
Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and 
Christmas Day shall be paid for at 
the rate of time and one-half. Watch- 
men and employees paid at weekly or 
monthly salary rates are excluded. 


Article III 


Seniority rights shall apply in lay- 
offs and rehiring, and any questionable 
case of seniority rights in dismissal, 
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or employment, shall be decided by 
the Management and the Union’s 
Committee. 

A list of seniority of hiring dates 
shall be placed on file in the man- 
ager’s office for reference, and all re- 
hiring shall be done through this list. 

When a man is laid off he shall have 
his choice of being placed on the regu- 
lar job list, or the temporary job list. 
Men who do not report for work 
when called for on either of the above 
mentioned lists shall lose their senior- 
ity rights. Relative to temporary 
jobs, such employees shall have the 
privilege of returning to their depart- 
ment when work is resumed therein. 


Article IV 


Newly created positicns and vacan- 
cies, except supervisory, technical and 
clerical, shall be filled according to 
department seniority so far as in the 
opinion of the management, after con- 
ferring with the committee, the capa- 
bilities of the individual permit. Any 
employee so advanced who fails to 
qualify shall be returned to his former 
position with full seniority rights. 


Article V 


The unions agree to select a Shop 
Committee and a Shop Chairman. 

The Shop Committee shall repre- 
sent the unions in the various depart- 


ments throughout the shop. They 
present the grievances of the members 
under their jurisdiction to the Super- 
visors and/or Foremen for adjust- 
ment, 

If no satisfactory adjustment is 
made as per preceding paragraph, the 
matter shall be then referred to the 
Grievance Committee to present to 
the Management for adjustment. 
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Differences that cannot be adjusted 
between the parties hereto shall be re- 
ferred to a Board of Arbitration con- 
stituted in the following manner: two 
to be selected by the party of the first 
part and two by the second party, and 
in case of disagreement of the four so 
chosen the Calendar Judge of the Cir- 
cuit Court shall select a fifth impartial 
member within five (5) days after 
presenting the differences for adjust- 
ment. The decision of a majority of 
such Board shall be binding on both 
parties. Men shall not leave work 
before submission of differences to ar- 
bitration nor while arbitration may be 
pending. 

Article VI 


Any employee seeking leave of ab- 
sence shall present his case to the man- 
agement for decision. Any employee 
granted such leave of absence shall not 


lose his seniority rights, but such leave 
of absence beyond thirty (30) days 
will be deducted from his seniority 
period. 


Article VII 


When employees are drafted to fill 
temporarily the place of another em- 
ployee who is receiving a higher rate 
of pay, he shall receive the higher 
rate; if a lower rate, he shall receive 
his regular rate of pay ; however, when 
due to the operation of seniority rules, 
or due to the lack of his regular work, 
an employee is placed in other than 
his usual position, he shall receive the 
rate of pay applying to the new posi- 
tion. 
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Article VIII 


Employees whose wages are com- 
puted by the hourly basis will receive 
an increase of two and one-half cents 
per hour effective June 3, 1935. 


Article IX 


Foremen and Assistant Foremen 
shall be paid a weekly salary rate 
based on fifty (50) hours (as per 
agreement with the Management as 
of November 23, 1934, which shall be 
considered as part of this agreement) 
and shall receive a two and one-half 
cents per hour increase in wage rates, 


based on an eight hour day, effective 
as of Article VIII. 


Article X 


This agreement shall take effect 
June 3, 1935, and shall continue in 
force for a period of six months, and 
unless notice is filed in writing of a 
desire for change or cancellation of 
this agreement by either party of this 
contract thirty (30) days prior to the 
expiration of any six (6) month period 
thereafter, the contract is to continue 
in full force and effect. 


Globe Steel Tube Company, 
(Signed) F. J. O’Brien, Pres. 
Steel Workers Co-operative 
Union No. 18499, 
(Signed) J. D. Woodford, Pres. 
(Signed) Ray Waier, Rec. Secy. 
International Association of 


Machinists, Lodge No. 66, 
(Signed) O. A. Jirikowic. 
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EMPLOYMENT GAINS LESS THAN LAST YEAR 


MPLOYMENT gains in the 
first half of 1935 have been 
considerably below those of 


last year. 


From January to June, 


1934, industry created jobs for 
1,601,000 persons, while in the corre- 
sponding period this year only 767,- 
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000 new jobs were created—less than 
half last year’s record. This con- 
trast is particularly significant be- 
cause in recent years employment 
gains have usually come in the first 
half of the year, while the last half 
has brought substantial losses. This 
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was the case last year; the gain of 
more than a million and a half jobs 
from January to June was followed 
by a loss of a million jobs in the last 
half year. Since industrial employ- 
ment in June, 1935, was already be- 
low last June by 237,000 and unem- 
ployment was above last June by 
683,000 (accounting for the in- 
creased number of gainful workers), 
it is to be hoped that industrial em- 
ployment in the last half of 1935 will 
not follow last year’s trend. There 
is a possibility that this hope may be 
realized since present business indi- 
cators point to a gain in business next 
fall. The gain must be substantial 


if it is to bring any significant relief 
to workers, 

In the last two months, there have 
been very slight gains in employment, 
according to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor estimates, based on 
Government figures. From April to 
June, 41,000 new jobs were created 
(24,000 from April to May and 
17,000 from May to June); this 
compares with a gain of 310,000 
from April to June last year. Rec- 
ords for the month of June this year 
show nearly 120,000 jobs lost from 
May to June in manufacturing indus- 
tries, gains of 71,000 in agriculture, 
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21,000 in mines, 31,000 in building 
and 18,000 on steam railroads. 

Trade union reports for the first 
half of July indicate a considerable 
falling off of employment since June. 
This is normal in the summer season. 
Union records this year indicate a 
summer dull period of about last 
year’s proportions, 

Owing to the excellent reporting 
of more than 2,500 unions with a 
membership of 964,000, our trade 
union records indicate accurately the 
trend of unemployment one month in 
advance of the figures collected by the 
Federal Government. It is significant 
that union records for July indicate 
no greater increase in unemployment 
this summer than last. 

The total number without work in 
industry in June exceeded 11,000,- 
000. Of these, 396,000 had work 
on PWA, 389,000 on CCC and an 
average of 1,504,000 had relief work 
on the FERA work program each 
week. The PWA payroll amounted 
to $23,760,000, CCC to $14,822,000 
and FERA work program to $62,- 
227,000. Relief rolls in May (the 
latest report) contained 5,165,000 
cases, Or 19,250,000 persons, includ- 
ing those on the FERA work pro- 
gram. This is a decline of nearly 
200,000 cases, or nearly 800,000 in- 
dividuals, since April and a decline 
of 300,000 cases since the all-time 


peak in January, 1935. 
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TOWARD STABILITY, Sumner H. 
Slichter. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1934. 211 pp. Price $2.00. 
Reviewed by David A. McCabe, 
Princeton University. 


It is seldom that we find a book 
which is at once so timely and goes so 
directly to fundamentals as this small 
volume. One does not have to agree 
with all of Professor Slichter’s con- 
clusions to recognize that here is a 
thoughtful and yet realistic analysis 
of the factors in a most complex 
problem. The reasoning is presented 
in a forthright style which either com- 
mands agreement or demands equally 
honest cutting-through to fundamen- 
tals in rejection. There is no slipping 
away from major issues or confusion 
of statement. If the discussion is 
difficult for a novice to follow at 
times this is a necessary consequence 
of the complexity of the subject; it is 
not due to lack of clarity in presenta- 
tion. 

Professor Slichter asks in the Pref- 
ace that the book “be regarded as an 
examination of the fundamental con- 
ditions that must be met in order to 
achieve stability rather than as a 
comment upon current events or pol- 
icies or as an attempt to suggest pol- 
icies that might accelerate recovery 
from the depression under conditions 
that prevail at the moment.” How- 
ever, he does not shrink from frank, 


almost curt, appraisal of the several! 
policies attempted for recovery. All 
of these are measured against the 
standards which emerge from the au- 
thor’s “fundamental conditions” and 
in the aggregate they do not receive 
a high ranking. 

The author’s conclusions are so 
admirably summarized in the Preface 
that it is difficult to resist the temp- 
tation to quote from it at length. 
Assuming that under our economic 
system the basic regulator of the 
volume of production and conse- 
quently of employment is the prospect 
of private profit, he reaches the con- 
clusion that although “much can be 
done to diminish the violence of fluc- 
tuations in profit prospects and, 
therefore, in the volume of produc- 
tion and employment, . . . there are 
virtually insuperable difficulties in the 
way of eliminating these fluctua- 
tions.” However, it is well to note 
that what makes most of these diff- 
culties “virtually insuperable” goes 
back to the choices of men—employ- 
ers, employees, and the voters. This 
is a fact which the reviewer believes 
should receive greater emphasis in 
discussing the possibilities. 

The influence of changes in wage 
rates through their effect upon “pur- 
chasing power” occupies a prominent 
place in Professor Slichter’s discus- 
sion. He insists that we must look 
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behind the intended effect of any 
course of action upon the quantity of 
purchasing power in the hands of 
consumers to its effect upon the pros- 
pect of profits for employers to find 
the answer to the question of its 
effect in the direction of controlling 
a boom or stimulating recovery from 
a depression. Putting more money 
into the hands of consumers will not 
bring recovery unless its getting 
there is accompanied by an increase 
in profit prospects; otherwise it will 
lead to paying off debts to banks or 
piling up bank balances rather than 
to increase production and employ- 
ment. “The problem of achieving 


stability under capitalism is a prob- 
lem of stabilizing the prospects for 
profit, because the volume of con- 
sumer spending depends primarily 
upon the volume of business spending 


and the volume of business spending 
depends primarily upon the prospects 
for profit.” 

Wage rates should advance more 
rapidly on the upswing, he holds, be- 
cause the lag of wages behind prices 
—after prices have risen enough to 
eliminate cyclical unemployment— 
leaves a margin of profit which pro- 
duces an expansion in investment 
which can not be maintained when 
wages are subsequently bid up, and 
“when the rate of change and growth 
drops, depression is virtually certain 
to develop.” On the other hand, 
when depression does come—and 
Professor Slichter believes some de- 
gree of recession will come even- 
tually—recovery cannot be secured 
without a downward readjustment of 
wages, as well as other costs, in order 
to produce a prospective margin of 
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profit under the lower price level. 
Consequently an attempt to bring 
about recovery by raising wages first, 
at the expense of profits, is reversing 
the order prescribed by the “funda- 
mental conditions.” Wage increases 
may serve as a “brake,” but not as a 
“self-starter.” 

He concedes that a general advance 
in wages in a depression might in- 
crease the total disbursements to 
labor and so stimulate increased con- 
sumer buying for a time. But the 
difficulty he sees is the probability 
that the increase in the employers’ 
costs would be greater than the in- 
creased expenditures of the com- 
munity for the employers’ goods, an 
outcome which would reduce the pro- 
fits prospect at a time when it must 
be increased to get recovery. He 
holds it highly improbable that the 
employers would assume the addi- 
tional loss involved in the wage in- 
crease for an initial period in the 
expectation that the wage increases 
would soon produce an increase in 
the community’s expenditures for 
their goods sufficient “to permit em- 
ployers to pass on the entire wage 
increase in the form of higher prices” 
and so continue to employ more 
workers. And he emphasizes the 
financial difficulties that most em- 
ployers would encounter even if they 
were disposed to assume increased 
costs in a depression in advance of 
an increase in prices. 

It must not be gathered from the 
above that Professor Slichter insists 
that “uncontrolled deflation is the 
cure for depressions.”” Wage reduc- 
tions that are out of line are deplored 
as much as too rigid wage rates or 
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too slowly readjusted rents and inter- 
est rates. His view that “the costs 
of doing business should fall simul- 
taneously with those (prices) which 
determine business incomes” is based 
on the assumption that the fall in 
each should be no more than enough 
to correct the maladjustments be- 
tween various costs and various 
prices which have brought on the 
depression. The reduction of par- 
ticular prices and wages in particular 
lines should not be allowed to in- 
crease the original maladjustments or 
create new ones. He heartily ap- 
proves, for example, the setting of 
minimum wage rates to prevent 
sweating. And although he believes 
that government spending may be 
used to prevent necessary readjust- 
ments in costs, including wages in 
particular industries, he recognizes 


that it may be so used as to help cor- 


rect maladjustments. Indeed, “it 
may also be necessary for the govern- 
ment to support the markets for com- 
modities at the same time that it is 
assisting business concerns to reduce 
wages and interest rates” in order to 
prevent an unregulated downward 
spiral. For the same reason he 
strongly favors the payment of un- 
employment benefits, not only to re- 
lieve distress, but to keep up consumer 
purchasing power during the period 
of readjustment. Finally, he recog- 
nizes that “most maladjustments are 
more easily corrected on a rising 
market than a falling one.” 

It will be clear from all this that 
Professor Slichter favors a greater 
flexibility on the up-turn and down- 
turn in most wage rates, although a 
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controlled flexibility. This flexibility 
should be maintained through collec- 
tive bargaining. True, experience 
has shown that “flexible wages do not 
appear to be desired by either em- 
ployers or employees” and that col- 
lective bargaining may work for 
rigidity rather than flexibility, never- 
theless “if flexibility is to be achieved, 
it must be after unions have been 
recognized and with their coopera- 
tion.” The employers “must con- 
vince the workers that wages will 
‘flex’ upward as well as downward” 
and that “when wage rates are re- 
duced, salaries and possibly interest 
rates on bonds will be reduced in the 
same proportion.” Those familiar 
with Professor Slichter’s writings 
will not be surprised at the statement 
“to my mind, the most useful part 
of the (Recovery) Act is the highly 
controversial Section 7a.” 

In the next to the last chapter Pro- 
fessor Slichter discusses “problems 
of a planned economy.” As fore- 
shadowed above he concludes that 
they are not likely to be solved under 
a private profit economy. The final 
chapter, entitled ‘Our Obsolete Con- 
stitution,” develops the thesis that 
“the government as now organized 
is not capable of formulating a policy 
of intervention which will be satis- 
factory in the long run.” Our con- 
stitution of government was based on 
the assumption that intervention is 
not desirable. Economic control 
would require responsible party gov- 
ernment with power to act quickly 
and definitely. No one can put this 
book down with the thought that the 
author has been timid. 
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GOVERNMENT IN A_ PLANNED 
Democracy, by Arthur N. Hol- 
combe. W. W. Norton and Co. 
173 pages. Price, $2.00. Re- 
viewed by W. Ellison Chalmers. 


How can we have centralized 
planning of our economic society 
without falling into the trap of dic- 
tatorship? And how can our political 
system be adjusted to function when 
economic classes have developed and 
sectional politics is eclipsed? If we 
are to have political alignments based 
on economic classes, which one should 
dominate ? 

Professor Holcombe is trying to 
find the practical answers to these 
problems so that we may plan out our 
political development. 

Our political system must be more 
and more clearly based on the group- 
ing of economic class interests, he 
holds. For labor and for capital there 
needs to be organizations that per- 
form direct economic functions and 
are not primarily political machines. 
In addition to performing these eco- 
nomic functions, therefore, each or- 
ganization can be equipped to repre- 
sent its economic interest in the politi- 
cal life of the country. For Labor, the 
author believes the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is the best agency for 
representing the workers and in- 
fluencing national policies although it 
wisely refrains from entering politics 
as a labor party. In the same way, 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce functions for capitalistic in- 
terests. 

But he believes the middle class 
cannot depend upon such a non-fac- 
tional political policy to protect and 
develop their own interests. There- 
fore the wisest political structure 
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would have the parties based on ap- 
peals to the middle class. For the 
author believes that middle class in- 
terests should be supreme in the coun- 
cils of the nation. In its supremacy 
the middle class can play off the 
economically powerful groups of 
labor and of capital and can maintain 
a balance between them. Coming 
between capital and labor the middle 
class can best represent the interest 
of all—the national interest. 

Our democratic political system is 
based on representation through 
political parties. Through these 
parties the politicians must assume a 
responsibility in the determination of 
policy on all fundamental issues. But 
the democratic state cannot function 
without a wise administrative agency 
that not only can carry political deci- 
sions into effect but also that can 
develop the constant stream of new 
ideas and experimentation which any 
state needs in order not to stagnate. 
For such a wise administration, Hol- 
combe holds, a competent, protected 
and impartial civil service is neces- 
sary. With such wisdom and im- 
partiality, although clearly dependent 
for ultimate approval concerning 
policies to the responsible politicians, 
the civil service could be depended 
upon to choose between the conflict- 
ing class interests for the advance- 
ment of the common good. 

But this blueprint, he notes, is only 
useful as it is applied to our political 
structure and its functioning. Al- 
ready the Federal government has 
gone far in its assistance to capital 
to organize. It has not been nearly 
as effective in helping labor, he 
writes, although capital already was 
better organized than labor. The fail- 
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ure to more readily and effectively 
assist labor to organize, the author 
believes, arises because of the con- 
fusion in the minds of the government 
and in the minds of workers in at- 
tempting to choose between different 
kinds of worker organizations. He 
therefore urges openminded experi- 
mentation until both the government 
and the workers can be sure which 
forms of labor organization are best. 
This leads him also to approve of the 
rivalry for worker allegiance of sev- 
eral organized groups, for out of it 
will come a competitive challenge to 
each for further improvement. 

But these last comments overlook 
several fundamentals. There can be 
no free experimentation as between 
the independent and the company 
union, for it is the nature of the com- 
pany union to be dominated and con- 


trolled by the economic group in the 
community which is hostile to any 
development of strength by labor or- 


ganizations. He further fails to 
realize that this same employer group 
approve and even encourage the 
rivalry of several labor groups be- 
cause the rivalry weakens or even de- 
stroys labor’s organized strength. 

It further appears that the author 
views as inevitable the participation 
by government in the decisions that 
are to be made about which form of 
labor organization is wisest, and 
even views as possible the active as- 
sistance of government in the devel- 
opment of the form of organization 
deemed “proper.” It should be 
noted that such governmental par- 
ticipation always faces the danger of 
eliminating the voluntary character 
of labor organizations. Insofar as 
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that is eliminated the economic 
strength of labor is eliminated. 
The book is both useful and pro- 
vocative. The author is seeking to 
recognize and to find ways of devel- 
oping the strength of labor over 
against the more advanced develop- 
ment of organizations of capital. 
He rejects as undesirable the device 
of an all-powerful state which would 
meet the class struggle by suppressing 
it with a dictatorship pledged to 
favor one as against another class. 
Instead he would accept, and even 
build the economic strength of labor 
and of capital. Then through politi- 
cal machinery he would have the 
statesman control both by his appeals 
and his devotion to the interests of the 
middle class. But we may also ask 
whether, if the middle class achieves 
a real political organization that 
gives supremacy to it, it can be de- 
pended upon to be as moderate in its 
relation to the other classes as the 
author advocates. In any such as- 
sumption of middle class domination 
there is a very real element of danger 
to labor. The danger becomes very 
close and real if and when the middle 
class alignment is built on despair. 


Loose LEAVEs IN A Busy Lire, 
by Morris Hillquit. Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1934. 339 
pages. Price, $2.50. Reviewed 
by Norman J. Ware, Wesleyan 
University. 


The anti-Jewish pogroms of 1881 
and 1882 drove an increasing stream 
of the Jewish emigrants from Russia 
and Poland to the United States. 
Among these were some with a good 
educational background, _ inexperi- 
ence in industry and socialist lean- 
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ings. They came together on the 
flat roofs of the tenement houses of 
the lower east side of New York 
and in the crowded tea shops. Mor- 
ris Hillquit came from Riga, now the 
capital of Latvia, one of the small 
border states carved off from Russia 
by the treaty of Brest-Litovsk. Riga 
was partly German and partly Rus- 
sian and the Letts who were an an- 
cient race of the Aryan family con- 
stituted the peasantry of the country. 

Hillquit was one of the Jewish 
intellectuals described above. He 
early attached himself to the Socialist 
Labor party by way of newspaper 
work for the Arbeiter-Zeitung, the 
first Yiddish newspaper published in 
this country. The Socialist Labor 
party was at that time dominated by 
Daniel De Leon and had little con- 
tact with the American labor move- 
ment and little understanding of the 
American scene. It was Hillquit’s 
contribution to American life that 
he, more than any other, aided the 
Americanization of socialism in this 
country. He found the party stag- 
nant in the hands of German intellec- 
tuals and under the leadership of the 
most dogmatic and perhaps the most 
intelligent Marxist in the country. 
Hillquit does not go into detail about 
the conflicts within the Socialist 
Labor party of the ’90’s which cul- 
minated in the formation of the 
Socialist party in 1901. He has done 
this in another book, The History of 
Socialism in the United States. Hav- 
ing split the party leaving De Leon 
in legal possession and putting up 
Debs for candidate for the presi- 
dency, Hillquit dominated the Social- 
ist party until his death. In this book 
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he feels that the Golden Age of 
socialism in the United States was 
before the War when it was able to 
attract many middle-class liberals, 
college professors, some wealthy 
widows and pinkish following gen- 
erally. It boasted of Steinmetz and 
its voting strength increased but it 
was never able to attach to itself 
either the American wage-earner or 
his organizations, especially the 
American Federation of Lzbor. In 
1924 when the Socialist party fal- 
lowed La Follette’s third party candi- 
dacy it had become clear that “‘social- 
ism” had lost nearly all of its earlier 
meaning. 

The most interesting part of this 
story is that which refers to the atti- 
tude of the official Socialist party 
toward the War. It was Hillquit 


more than any other who maintained 
a passivist attitude throughout and 


thereby lost many of his most im- 
portant supporters. In this respect 
American socialism differed from that 
of European countries and Hillquit 
explains this by the fact that in the 
United States there was ample time 
to decide what the position of the 
Socialist party should be and there 
was little icase for a defensive war. 
Hillquit’s career as a lawyer who 
supported unpopular causes in de- 
fense of Johann Most, the Jewish 
trade unionists in New York, Debs, 
Berger and Scott Nearing, was a 
successful one, capped off by his New 
York mayoralty campaign of 1917. 
But socialism had little success under 
the leadership of Hillquit and has 
had still less success since his death. 
It was he who laid down the lines 
upon which it was to spread in the 
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United States from 1900 until this 
year’s convention when it turned 
slightly to the left. 

Undoubtedly Hillquit’s was a satis- 
factory life. He pursued the career 
most open to his talents. He kept 
the faith as he saw it. And though 
the party to which he attached him- 
self made little progress during his 
life in spite of his optimistic estimate 
yet it did move as far as it was pos- 
sible under the circumstances toward 
a more humane and more reasonable 
way of life. It is not everyone who 
is so fortunate as to find congenial 
work in some cause which seems to 
him and to many others important. 
And it is a pity, we think, that men 
like Hillquit were not able to tie up 
as successfully as they might with the 
working class organizations of the 
country. 


Tue ScieNcE OF Work, by Morris 
S. Viteles. W. W. Norton and 
Co., 1934. 442 pages. Price, 
$4.50. Reviewed by Arthur W. 
Kornhauser, University of Chi- 
cago. 


Two or three years ago Dr. Viteles 
published an exceptionally good book 


on “Industrial Psychology.” It was 
a somewhat technical treatment of 
the methods and accomplishments of 
experimental psychology in industry. 
It is generally conceded to be the best 
book in this field. The present vol- 
ume—a non-technical, semi-popular 
discussion of the same problems—is 
in some ways even better. 

The parent work is hampered by 
a strict experimentalism; it passes 
over, or merely touches apologeti- 
cally, problems of basic importance 
in so far as they have remained out- 
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side the net of psychological mea- 
surement and laboratory analysis. 
Enough of this scientifically dictated 
caution is abandoned in the later 
book to give a more rounded and 
comprehensive picture of man in rela- 
tion to work. The treatment is more 
ambitious and spirited; the work of 
psychologists is seen in better per- 
spective; psychological point of view 
and insight are utilized even where 
objective scientific data are lacking. 
Not that this is frothy populariza- 
tion; far from it. The pages are 
packed with carefully culled results 
of psychological studies and with 
telling concrete illustrations, taken in 
no small measure from the author's 
own extensive industrial investiga- 
tions. 

“The Science of Work” is intro- 
duced by a first rate historical sketch 
of “Work Through the Ages,” which 
provides orientation with respect to 
age-old problems of labor, and inci- 
dentally serves to remove much of 
the glamor from the “good old days” 
of the pre-machine era. The author 
traces briefly the rise of modern ma- 
chine industry with its human effects, 
good and bad, and stresses the grow- 
ing efforts to rationalize, humanize, 
and control the machine. He de- 
scribes the characteristic point of 
view of industrial psychology thus: 
“The ideal of efficiency in industry 
is that in which maximum output of 
the highest quality in the shortest 
possible time is achieved with the 
least expenditure of energy and with 
the maximum well-being for the indi- 
vidual worker” (author’s italics). 
The last two phrases are especially 
significant in contrasting psychologi- 
cal activities with the earlier much- 
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criticized scientific management view 
of efficiency. Throughout the later 
parts of the book this emphasis on 
human values is repeatedly illustrated 
in specific psychological investiga- 
tions. 

The problems Dr. Viteles first 
takes up are those of men’s fitness 
for particular lines of work. He 
pictures vividly the wastes of bad 
placement and of misfit workers; he 
even more clearly demonstrates the 
vast improvements that can be made 
with methods now available for 
analyzing men and analyzing jobs. 
He points out, with detailed evidence 
to support his conclusions, the fallacy 
of character-reading systems, the 
wide variations in intelligence re- 
quired by different occupations, the 
usefulness of tests for special abilities 
in placing men, the weakness of or- 
dinary employment interviews and 
methods for their improvement. 
These and similar matters are treated 
in a direct interesting manner, with 
a wealth of concrete case material. 
Here, and throughout, the book 
gains greatly from the well-conceived 
and cleverly executed pictorial illus- 
trations. 

A second group of chapters deals 
with workers’ performance and with 
effects produced in doing work. Most 
striking of these chapters is the one 
on accidents. To anyone who has not 
been in touch with psychological ac- 
tivities in this field over recent years, 
the material will be a revelation. 
Particularly important as a starting 
point for thinking and research has 
been the repeated demonstration that 
some persons are far more suscep- 
tible to accidents than are others. 
Workers who have more than the 
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usual number of accidents in one 
year are found on the average to 
have more accidents in other years 
also. By concentrating on the diag- 
nosis, placement, and retraining of 
these “accident-prone” workers, re- 
markable reductions in accident rec- 
ords have been achieved, both in in- 
dustry and on the highway. 

Other well-filled chapters take up 
problems of increasing production, 
reducing fatigue, and making work 
easier and more agreeable. These 
ends are to be attained by means of 
better training procedures, improved 
methods and arrangements of work, 
rest pauses, adequate lighting, venti- 
lation, and so on. Techniques for 
studying these matters are set forth 
together with numerous examples of 
practical accomplishments. 

The last several chapters of the 
book are probably the most humanly 
interesting. What happens to the 
feelings of mechanized workers? Is 
modern industry deadening in its 
effects? Can work be made worth- 
while? Why do workers restrict out- 
put? What can be done with the 
maladjusted and the mentally ill in 
industry? Finally, what of employer- 
employee relations? What of indus- 
trial conflict? How can industry be 
stably, effectively, and humanly gov- 
erned? On all these questions psychol- 
ogy has significant ideas and relevant 
data to offer—but no final answers. 
Dr. Viteles’ discussions will prove 
suggestive and challenging even where 
the reader remains unconvinced. 

Few will doubt that the “new psy- 
chology” with its search for deep- 
lying springs of action, its analysis 
of the whole personality, its insight 
into emotional disturbances—that 
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this psychology and the “mental hy- 
giene’”’ movement which has embodied 
it are destined to contribute greatly 
toward answering the questions pro- 
pounded. The contributions are al- 
ready far from negligible. The years 
ahead may well witness the same 
vigorous growth of disinterested psy- 
chological investigation in these more 
controversial fields as has already 
occurred in less troubled areas. 
Meanwhile Dr. Viteles has done 


what could be done with the frag- 
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mentary knowledge at hand. It is 
paradoxically and sadly true that 
these most human problems remain 
the ones where scientific students of 
human nature have fewest settled 
conclusions to offer. If the tumul- 
tuous world manages to go forward 
in a direction which affords continu- 
ing possibility for impartial scientific 
inquiry on social problems (and the 
answer to that “if”? is overwhelm- 
ingly important), a future ‘Science 
of Work” will contain far more. 


PRAISE OF SMALL BIRDS 


Sing praise of small birds who build nests in eaves 
And are content with springtime near at hand, 
Who pour their simple music through the leaves 


And ask no more. 


Beyond their pale upland, 


The eagle, terrible with hate may go; 
The vulture, that marauder, he arrives 
At heaven’s opal fortress, but below, 
They lead their docile, matrimonial lives. 


Dear innocents! Upon a single branch 

They find their world and are content to make 
The most of little and to have that long. 

In their arboreal breasts no avalanche 

Of dark desire burns and for the sake 

Of simple beauty they pour out their song. 


—Haroip VINAL. 
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ALABAMA 


Carbon Hill.—We are standing close together 
and expect to maintain code conditions. To date 
no wages have been cut. Hours have not been 
lengthened—to the contrary, we expect them to 
be reduced. Sewerage, street work, road build- 
ing, and the erection of a hospital are relief 
projects under way. We are strongly organized 
and can hold average wage rates on these jobs. 
The writer organized hod-carriers’ unions at 
Townely and Nauvoo.—JouHN LILLICH. 


Montgomery.—Unemployment has increased 
considerably but whether it is due to seasonal 
layoffs or to the break down of the NRA it is 


hard to determine. The Retail Merchants’ Con- 
vention here pledged allegiance to President 
Roosevelt in the maintaining of codes. Rumors 
are that the McGough Motor Company, distrib- 
utors of Chevrolet, went on the ro-hour schedule 
the same day as the Supreme Court gave out 
its decision on the legality of the NRA. Motor- 
repair shops and bakeries are also involved. The 
contract has been let for a Negro slum-clearance 
project involving expenditure of about $300,000 
but it has been two years getting this far. Labor 
will receive a fair wage scale for its work.— 
CuarLes F, Morcan, 


ARKANSAS 


Fort Smith—Consequences of the Supreme 
Court decision on the NRA have not been very 
noticeable but we are making every effort to 
see code conditions are maintained. None 
of our firms have reduced wages or increased 
hours. Relief projects are street work, ditching 
on highways, and drainage for health measures. 
The union scale for this work is being upheld. 
Every effort is being made to increase the mem- 


* Material in this section is compiled from 
Organizers Report for June. 


bership of all existing unions and to form new 
ones.—W. E. Goss, 

Helena.—All industrial sawmills are off the 
codes except Pekins automobile wood parts, who 
still observe the code and have not cut wages 
or raised hours. Others have cut wages and 
are working from 55 hours or more per week. 
More than 400 men have been laid off and it 
would be useless to try and uphold standards, 
as no organization exists among these workers. 
Twelve hundred men were affected by the wage 
reduction put in force by the Chicago Mill and 
Lumber Company; the McKnight Veneer Mill 
reduced wages of 80 men, and the Shannon Lum- 
ber Company cut wages of 150 of their em- 
ployees. All these firms lengthened the work 
day. Only a few road projects are in sight 
for relief work. It is impossible to maintain 
wages under present set-up, with industries not 
adequately organized, so many unemployed and 
employers all set for trouble. Our recently 
organized unions are holding mass meetings 
with speakers from the State Federation of 
Labor addressing them. The unions are offering 
a month’s dues for every new member brought 
in. The writer visits shops and mills during 
the noon hours and makes short talks when 
allowed on the mill grounds. Every member is 
a committee of one to get a new member and 
in this way we hope to build up the movement 
to cope with the situation —J. H. Gore. 

Pine Bluff.—The Supreme Court decision on 
the NRA has caused 75 per cent of the merchants 
and industries who were complying with the 
codes to increase hours and lower wages of 
their employees. We feel sure chat as soon as 
Congress adjourns there will be a wholesale 
of such actions. The efforts of a committee 
from labor and the merchants seems to have 
no effect in getting these merchants and indus- 
tries to carry on until Congress takes some action. 
Retail merchants and lumber mills have length- 
ened the work day of their employees. At pres- 
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ent all available men on relief are being used 
in flood work in building levees, but this work 
will only last a short time. Mechanics are being 
used by lumber mills to build ice boxes for the 
CCC camps and are getting 30 cents an hour for 
their labor. Union scales were adopted for 
prevailing wage rates on projects and have been 
paid without much trouble. The pay of common 
labor on these projects is low.—V. V. VAUGHT. 


CALIFORNIA 


Fresno.—Since the NRA decision by the Su- 
‘preme Court several department stores have 
increased hours from 44 to 48 with no increase 
in pay. The General Box Company reduced 
wages from 50 to 25 cents. We have been 
informed that the dried-fruit companies, em- 
ploying several thousand, will reduce wages 
when the season starts in August. One of the 
chain stores belonging to the Tuslinsens and 
located here in the Valley is keeping open until 
9 and 10 p.m., Saturdays till midnight and all 
day Sunday. We are unionizing the agricul- 
tural workers.—C. E. Down. 

San Diego.—Since the NRA decision there has 
been flagrant and willful lengthening of hours 
with no increase in wages. There has been 
considerable “hot air’ among business men in 
their oratorical outbursts about the necessity of 
keeping the spirit of the NRA alive, but this is 
accompanied by no actual efforts on their part 
to do so. The Benson Lumber Company, oper- 
ators of a large sawmill, immediately refused 
to deal with the union representatives and 
lengthened the hours from 40 to 60 with no 
increase in the hourly rate of pay. Organized 
labor was successful in getting the union scale 
adopted by the SERA and same is being adhered 
to. Mass meetings with labor members speak- 
ing before the different organizations and the 
distribution of literature and personal contact 
are used in the interest of unionism here. We 
have in San Diego at this time what is known 
as the California Pacific International Exposi- 
tion, which, from the standpoint of exhibits and 
setting, is hard to equal; however, the terrible 
conditions of the workers inside the grounds ob- 
literates the beauty of anything else. There are 
numerous people working for practically no 
wage, the hours are long, and conditions of em- 
ployment unbearable. The Exposition is under 
the domination of a group of exploiting men, 
who have no regard for the humane rights of 
workers, and have consistently flaunted the idea 
of being fair. Particularly are the female work- 
ers being exploited, in spite of the fine laws on 
the statutes of California for their protection. 
We have the Women’s Eight Hour Law, the 
Women’s Minimum Wage Law, the One Day’s 
Rest in Seven Law, the State Tipping Law, all 


of which are flagrantly violated, through no 
fault of the Local Deputy Labor Commission, 
but due to the unwillingness of the State Author- 
ities to permit sufficient help to be employed to 
make the necessary investigations for the pur- 
pose of prosecutions. However, with the assist- 
ance of those members of Organized Labor and 
other interested citizens, we have hopes of alle- 
viating the conditions to some extent. Some 
prosecutions have been instituted and others are 
under serious consideration. With practically 
25 per cent of the population of the county either 
on the rolls of the County Welfare Department 
or the SERA, we are arranging mass meetings 
to acquaint the citizens of the conditions and 
attempt to educate them to the absolute necessity 
of organization, and reduction of hours along 
with substantial increase in income in order to 
prevent the entire population from going on 
relief in the not far distant future. A. C. Rocers. 

San Diego—Collective bargaining agreements 
that were effective under the NRA have been 
ignored in many instances. This is a decided 
blow to the painters as their agreement was 
made effective April 22 of this year and was just 
beginning to show results. Several of the unions 
are putting on membership drives. A group of 
women are forming an organization with the 
object of having its members deal only with 
firms who are maintaining code conditions. 
According to reports the wage cutting has taken 
place mainly in those trades and industries that 
are not unionized. The Welfare Commission 
reports that an enormous increase in the Welfare 
Budget will be necessary for the next year. The 
Building Trades Council and the Federated 
Trades Council are prepared to make vigorous 
protest against any reduction in wages.—OTT0 
C. HEITMAN. 

Santa Maria—Since the NRA decision the 
local Chamber of Commerce has taken a new 
lease on life. Many of the merchants have 
promised no change in wages or hours. Three 
relief projects to take care of unemployed com- 
mon labor are under way and the wages are 
50 cents an hour and the six-hour day. Unions 
have had to accept the SERA scale which is from 
25 to 50 cents under the prevailing union scale 
and if they refuse this lower rate they are imme- 
diately removed from the relief rolls. The Cen- 
tral Labor Council is planning a new drive 
for members in all affiliated unions. The court 
decision has evidently taught some men that 
organization is their only hope-—J, W. WALKER. 


CANADA 


Toronto—Brewery and soft drink workers 
have just gotten a new agreement under our 
new Industrial Act which cut their working 
hours 714 a week with no wage cut, and two 
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weeks’ vacation each year has been granted. 
The plasterers have also signed a new contract 
under this act which takes care of the appren- 
tices as well as the men who have reached the 
age of 65. Special rates have been set for all 
unions in the building and garment trades. 
Progress is reported and this board is estab- 
lished to cut out the chisler employer. The 
millinery workers have a new agreement call- 
ing for the five-day week and this agreement 
also calls for unemployment insurance. We still 
have about 20,000 families on relief.—LAWRENCE 
O'CONNELL. 

Winnipeg—A real effort is being made to 
organize the garment workers. Meetings are 
being held with the unorganized workers of this 
trade regularly and attended by the writer and 
other executive officers of the Trades and Labor 
Council in an attempt to get about eight factories 
lined up. At present there is only one factory 
under union agreement. The City Council has 
just passed a by-law compelling all retail stores 
to close one-half day a week during the months 
of June, July and August and Wednesday is the 
day set for this closing. If the merchants desire 
they may close Saturday instead if their declara- 
tion is placed with the Council for the change. 
The Federal Government is putting up a large 
addition to the post office and is also erecting a 
large building to be used as offices by the Fed- 
eral Government. The wages paid are based 
on union agreements and set by the Provincial 
Government.—A. E. STUBBS. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville—Since the abolishment of the 
NRA by the Supreme Court complete confusion 
reigns both in the labor ranks and among em- 
ployers who want to do the right thing. We 
have found that among the membership of the 
new locals there is the opinion that they have no 
right now to belong to the union because of 
this decision. Wage scales are in danger of 
being lowered. Many employers are issuing 
statements to the effect that they will maintain 
standards. Many of them are believed by labor 
to be insincere in these statements. Wages 
have been cut in the cigar industry, department 
stores, saw mills and building construction. 
The FERA wage scale is approximately one- 
third of the union wage scale—J. L. Ropes. 

Lakeland—We have no industries operating 
at present that were operating under codes. 
No complaints of wage cuts to date. Most of 
the retail stores have lengthened the work week. 
Unions are trying to hold their membership 
during this slack season. Wage rates paid by 
non-union employers are about 25 per cent below 
the union scale. Very little work of any kind is 
being done at present—FRANK WALKER. 


St. Petersburg—As a result of the Supreme 
Court decision on the NRA all code hearings 
that had been pending were called off, resulting 
in considerable confusion, especially in the build- 
ing line, holding back commencement of several 
building projects and causing no little discour- 
agement among contractors and craftsmen who 
had hoped for established conditions. Several 
members of the Merchants’ Association volun- 
teered to observe codes. According to reports 
Florida will be one of the first states to receive 
the new relief fund. Extension of the city hospital 
and the creation of one or more large public parks 
are among projects for relief of those out of 
work, The building of approximately a $1,500,- 
ooo addition to the Soldiers’ Hospital and Home 
at Bay Pines this summer should materially aid 
the local situation. Wages in nearly every line 
falls short of the union scale despite constant 
effort on the part of union organizations to 
procure and maintain union wages. All local 
unions are putting forth every effort to increase 
membership and we are trying to organize the 
government workers employed in the Federal 
Home at Bay Pines near St. Petersburg—it looks 
as if we will be successful——V. S. HERRING. 

West Palm Beach—In the building industry 
both the employers and employees agree to con- 
tinue under their present understanding.—Cuas. 
J. PARMELEE. 


GEORGIA 


Rossville—The Supreme Court decision on 
the NRA has affected business in nearly all lines. 
Ten mills in cotton and hosiery have closed since 
May 27, throwing about 5,000 employees out of 
work, In nearly every case the report has been 
unsettled conditions due to this decision. Sev- 
eral other mills are on part time three days a 
week affecting some 3,c00 or 4,000 employees 
due to unsettled conditions as stated above. It 
seems from personal interviews that lost con- 
fidence in the future is the main issue at present. 
Something will have to be done to protect 
workers from unfair conditions. I have been 
advising all employees to resist any change in 
wages or hours and in many instances have met 
with the management and insisted code pro- 
visions be maintained. So far the results have 
been good. The Stivers Flour Mills at Rome 
have increased hours to nine and one-half a day 
and this has thrown six employees out of work 
and the stretchout used to continue operations. 
The olive drab suiting goods being shipped to 
Philadelphia quartermasters depot has been 
done by employees in their wet and dry finish- 
ing departments by working seven days a week 
—this is only a starter for this firm—C. D. 
PUCKETT. 
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IDAHO 


Boise—Reactionary business and industrial 
interests are “knee deep in clover’ since the 
Supreme Court decision shot the blue eagle.- In- 
creased hours and reduced wages are the order 
of the hour. No appreciable efforts are being 
made to maintain code standards. Mercantile 
establishments generally in Idaho went back to 
the hours of work in effect before the NRA. 
The lumber interests according to rumor went 
back to former working hours with slight wage 
increase. Being mostly unorganized the workers 
in these industries have no recourse. Relief 
projects generally were closed the third week 
in June for an indefinite period in order to force 
relief workers into pea picking and other farm 
work in which it was claimed there was a short- 
age of labor.—L. O. NIcHOLs. 


ILLINOIS 


Benton—Coal mining is our principal industry 
and to date no change has been made either in 
wages or working conditions. It is going to be 
hard to hold wage rates on relief projects. Our 
central body is doing everything possible to hold 
up the union wage scale, but the Mutize Con- 
struction Company is doing everything it can to 
cut wages.—FRED MARSHALL. 

Bloomington—Since the Supreme Court deci- 
sion on the NRA, Woolworth and Kresge Stores 
are forcing unreasonable conditions on the 
clerks. The Meadows Manufacturing Company 
and the majority of all other factories where 
the employees are not organized are doing like- 
wise. The majority of firms and industries 
advertised in the papers that they did not intend 
to cut wages thinking it would keep these people 
from quitting their jobs. Unions are holding 
present wage scale among their membership, 
and some locals have been able to get small 
wage increases. The writer has contributed a 
small pin in red, white and blue, which looks 
like a bull’s eye and will not interfere with any 
other emblem, to show who belongs to organized 
labor. The Trades and Labor Assembly has 
been selling them at cost and to date the response 
has been fine-—JoHN LANHAM. 

Marion—The decision of the Supreme Court 
on the NRA has had no effect on our working 
conditions and wages, and we have been able 
to keep our union standards. Ten relief projects 
are under way and they are paying the union 
scale. Clerks and teamsters have organization 
plans under way.—FRANK SANDLIN. 


INDIANA 


Fort Wayne—Since the Supreme Court deci- 
sion the NRA employers have refused to meet 
with the representatives of the newly organized 
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unions of their employees. The local Federation 
will use its economic power to uphold code 
standards. The knitting mills have increased 
hours from 36 to 40 a week with no increase 
in pay, and have laid off the night shift. Local 
stores have advertised that they will operate on 
code conditions. Relief projects are an addi- 
tion to the city light plant, FERA bridge at 
Sweeney Park and a large sewerage project for 
the city. We have a good building trades coun- 
cil. We are helping our Federal Labor Unions 
to build up.—ArtTuur C. ViaT. 

Kokomo.—So far there has been no noticeable 
consequences since the Supreme Court decision 
on the NRA, but there is some fear that the 
merchants who had long kours and fewer clerks 
will put that practice in force again. There 
seems to be no wage cutting in the various fac- 
tories and codes are observed as well as when 
the NRA was in force. The Reliance Garment 
Factory immediately went from 36 to 40 hours 
a week, paying the same rate of wages. The 
employees of this factory are not organized so 
they are in no position to make any demands, 
Various organizations are trying to increase 
their membership. The strike at the pottery 
plant is not yet settled. Relief wages are satis- 
factory to those on relief work.—H. E. Vincent. 

Marion—The Anaconda Wire and Cable Com- 
pany has done away with the weekly hour basis 
and some departments are working longer hours 
without overtime pay; they get straight time 
pay for overtime work. There is some work 
being done along the river banks. Union wages 
have remained the same.—ALViN BARRETT. 

New Albany—Since the Supreme Court de- 
cision on the NRA, wages have been reduced 
and hours lengthened in the majority of factories. 
Fein & Son who said they were going to live 
up to the NRA have added four hours to the 
working week and cut wages 10 per cent. This 
firm of shirt makers employs about 1,500 people 
who were affected by the above. The Hoosier 
Panel Company, Indiana Cleaners, and the Kay- 
ler Company, the latter manufacturing auto 
bodies, have also cut wages and lengthened 
hours. Relief projects are park and street work, 
sewerage and repair of public buildings and 
rates of pay are good. Men taking part in the 
organization of unions of clothing and tannery 
workers have been discharged at the rate of six 
and seven a day. One of the men discharged 
by the Barth Tannery Company asked the rea- 
son and was told it was because of his union 
activities —Joun E. ScHepp. 

Sullivan—There has been no change in the 
hours and wages of the miners—mining is our 
principal industry. Road work is the only relief 
project and the rates paid are the same as the 
established union rates. As this county is still 
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under martial law there is little chance for 
organization work.—Hucu WILson. 


IOWA 


Emmetsburg—Since the NRA ceased function- 
ing there has been expressions of glee on the 
part of all chislers and wage cuts by all con- 
tractors doing private work. The firms are 
almost too per cent in increasing work hours. 
Since the Wagner bill has passed we contem- 
plate special work to build up our membership.— 
G. R. VARCOE. 

Muscatine—Everything has gone to pieces in 
the manufacturing line since the NRA decision 
by the Supreme Court. The overall factory 
increased hours from 40 to 50 a week and cut 
wages 25 per cent; the button factory increased 
hours from 8 to 16 a week; the door and sash 
plant increased hours to to 15 a week and hired 
a bunch of high school boys at 20 cents an hour 
and for employees who remained wages were 
reduced from 15 to 25 per cent. Relief workers 
are getting 35 cents an hour but they are figuring 
to lengthen hours and cut wages to 22 cents.— 
J. U. REHMEL, 


KANSAS 


Coffeyville—The decision of the Supreme 
Court has had no effect on our working condi- 
tions and wages to date. The Union Gas Com- 
pany and the retail stores have lengthened hours. 
There are between 400 and 500 men on the relief 
roll, working from one to three days a week at 
40 cents an hour on road and street work.—A. B. 
PAUL. 


KENTUCKY 


Hardy—The A. W. Cox Department Store 
after the decision of the Supreme Court on the 
NRA tried to work their clerks longer hours 
but the Clerks’ Union was able to put a stop to 
it. All crafts are fighting to hold the code 
standards and the Central Labor Union is giving 
every assistance possible. Several state high- 
ways are under construction with the work 
being done by relief workers whose wage scale 
is considerably lower than the union scale. 
The electrical workers are busy trying to get 
their contract signed.—F. C. OWENS. 

Hazard—Almost every business is abiding by 
the code regulations and I believe will continue 
todo so. Wages on relief projects are far below 
the union scale and we are doing everything 
we can to increase rates of pay. Every union 
man is doing everything he can to get all crafts 
to join a labor organization for the protection 
of himself and his family—Frank Morcan. 

Louisville—While many of the local industries 
have abided by past code rulings, many have 
taken this opportunity to cut wages and increase 
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working hours and in many cases have also 
reduced working forces, putting the extra work 
on remaining employees. Retail Merchants 
Association has made efforts to have all stores 
and factories retain code wages and working 
hours and while they have been fairly successful 
they have failed to get unanimous support. A 
new union of railway carmen on the L. & N. 
Railroad has been formed. Special efforts to- 
ward organization annulled due to court decision 
on the NRA.—J. T. Woopwarp. 

Wayland—No bad effects have resulted in this 
territory due to the ruling of the Supreme Court 
on the NRA other than it has caused some con- 
fusion as to the carrying out of some provision 
of other codes than mining. The various indus- 
tries are fairly well organized with the excep- 
tion of the gas and oil workers, therefore, no 
attempt has been made to cut wages. There are 
no major projects under way in this immediate 
vicinity. Unions are the only force that stabilize 
wages. Coal miners are solidly organized and 
that stabilized other small industries as they are 
dependent on the coal business. Wages on relief 
projects do not compare favorably with union 
wages, but still they are higher than in most 
any section of the state-—NosLe Hosss. 


LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge—Only two firms lived up to the 
Blue Eagle, the Standard Oil Company and the 
Coca Cola factory, and they are still observ- 
ing the codes. All the chain stores chiseled 
under it. Wages here are too low to cut— 
laundries are paying $4.00 and $5.00 a week. 
Workers on relief projects get very little work, 
sometimes only a day a week. Very little build- 
ing is going on and it is done at the rate of so 
cents an hour. Union carpenters are walking 
the streets. The Standard Oil Company is still 
paying the union wage. This Government relief 
wage has messed up everything and do they 
take advantage of it.—Ora Pace. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Marlboro—Conditions here have been very 
bad since the Supreme Court decision on the 
NRA. Many employers have started to lower 
wages and increase hours. Unions have held 
conferences with employers in an effort to have 
wages and hours maintained. Shoe manufac- 
turers, retail merchants, building trades and 
auto dealers have cut wages, and the two 
first mentioned industries have also lengthened 
hours. Wage rates on relief projects are about 
one-half what is paid by the union in the shoe 
industry and with some reductions in the build- 
ing industry. We are taking in members right 
along in the building industry and other trades 
are doing likewise—Joun T. Tucker. 
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Offers Small Loan Law as Model 
for“Time Payment” Legislation 


Gov. Curley of Massachusetts 
Relates Satisfactory Experi- 
ence With State Law Under 
Which ‘*Household’’ Operates 


PLEADING for legisla- 
tion to correct certain evils in 
installment buying, Gov. James 
M. Curley of Massachusetts, in a 
coast-to-coast radio address spon- 
sored by the National Advisory 
Council on Radio Education, on 
May 21, 1935, spoke of the satis- 
factory results of small-loan legis- 
lation. He said: 

“A quarter of a century ago the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts 
adopted the uniform small loan 
act, as advocated by the Russell 
Sage Foundation, being the first 
State of the Union to provide 
protection to necessitous borrow- 


ers, and since that time twenty- 
five other states have adopted 
similar laws. The law forbids 
usurious rates, discounting in ad- 
vance, penalties and extras, and 
there is no mystery attached to 
the regulations which can be read- 
ily understood by every borrower. 
Every licensed lender is required 
to state in language so plain that 
any school boy may understand 
it, the rate that must be paid, 
with the result that after a quar- 
ter of a century of experience with 
this law, 50 social agencies of the 
State last year petitioned the 
General Court against any change 
in the law.” 

Labor, civic and welfare organ- 
izations, which have worked for 
the passage of the uniform small 
loan law in 25 states, will be 
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gratified to read Gov. Curley’s 
further statement: 

“In 1934, one hundred and 
ninety-eight thousand, five hun- 
dred and thirty-six persons who 
borrowed in Massachusetts from 
licensed loan companies were satis- 
fied borrowers and there was no 
complaint of concealment as to 
charges or violations of any of the 
provisions of the law.” 

Gov. Curley inferred that legis- 
lation similar to small-loan laws 
might well serve as a model for all 
time-payment legislation. 

Household, with 171 offices in 
114 principal cities of 15 states, 
serving some 350,000 borrowers 
annually, feels that it has played a 
part in earning Gov. Curley’s ap- 
proval expressed in the same ad- 
dress, when he said: 


“The small-loan companies 
have, by their business methods, 
won the confidence of the public 
in large measure by their practice 
of inducing the public to budget 
expenses prudently and. endeavor 


to live within their means.” 

Household, in addition to ren- 
dering a needed social service by 
advancing money to necessitous 
borrowers without collateral se- 
curity, has pioneered in giving the 
borrower scientific, practical help 
in rearranging his family finances 
on asound basis. Our “Better Buy- 
manship” booklets, covering many 
commodities, help him stretch the 
buying power of his dollar. 

Our expertly, humanly written 
book “Money Management for 
Households” explains a practical 
method of organizing family 
finances to reach desired goals 
even with a most modest income. 
A new edition is just out. Write 


today for a free copy. 
e 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE COBPORATION 
And Subsidiaries 
‘Your Doctor of Family Finances” 


919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Hlinois 


(Reprints of this series of advertisements will be 
mailed on request to our Division of Research.) 
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MICHIGAN 


Flint—After the decision on the NRA was 
rendered some of the employees had wages re- 
duced and hours increased for those working in 
stores. In factories working forces were re- 
duced. The only workers not harmed by the 
decision were those belonging to unions. De- 
partment stores cut wages as did the Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Company and the Kroger chain 
stores. Relief projects are at a standstill as 
workers went on strike as a protest against the 
35 cents an hour rate. We are endeavoring to 
organize these employees and obtain an agree- 
ment. Union workers get about 80 per cent more 
in their pay envelopes than the unorganized do. 
—Rosert E. Passace. 

Grand Rapids—There has been very little if 
any change due to decision on the NRA. Most 
of the manufacturers are maintaining code stand- 
ards. I understand some of the department 
stores are increasing hours and lowering wages. 
The Belding silk mills have cut wages and have 
lengthened hours. Two of their three plants 
were closed down immediately after the decision 
of the NRA. Efforts are being made to unionize 
the employees of the Gas Company. A new 
local of bartenders was installed. Prospects 
are good for the organization of the brewery 
workers.—WILLIAM H. RICHMOND. 


MINNESOTA 


Red Wing—The Red Wing Laundry length- 
ened hours. A sewer job is under way and we 
are doing our best to hold wages up. A union of 
button workers has been formed at Wabasha 
and the local of bartenders has added to its 
membership.—AxeL V. ANDERSON. 


MISSOURI 


St. Joseph—Lowering of morale and lessening 
of confidence exist due to wage cuts and longer 
hours since the decision on the NRA. The Cen- 
tral Labor Union is using every effort possible 


to maintain code standards. I am informed that 
a number of firms have lengthened hours and 
cut wages. The organization committee of the 
Central Labor Union has called on each and 
every labor union in an effort to promote the 
sale and use of label goods and to spread the 
gospel of trade unionism. We have been able 
to increase the membership in some of the estab- 
lished unions and work 1s well under way for 
the formation ‘of new unions. Promotion of the 
label has also been very gratifying—Davp E. 
PAINTER, 


MONTANA 


Great Falls—Since the downfall of the NRA 
some unorganized places have reduced wages 
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and lengthened hours. Practically all businesses 
and industries are operating under union agree- 
ments. The Oliver Farm Equipment Company 
is working their men nine hours a day and pay- 
ing them $3.00. The union scale for this class 
of work is 60 cents an hour. Gas station attend- 
ants and garage mechanics are in process of 
unionizing. Operating engineers and teamsters 
are making good progress—Homer WHITMORE. 

Havre—In some places the decision on the 
NRA has broken down the morale of employees. 
Some stores have lengthened hours. The Fair 
Hotel has lengthened hours and cut wages. 
Union wages are being paid on relief projects.— 
Frank GUNN. 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln—Since the Supreme Court decision on 
the NRA hours have been increased and some 
men and women have lost their jobs. Labor 
feels it has not had a fair deal. I believe most 
of the crafts will continue to increase member- 
ship as it is our only means of getting a break. 
Most of the merchants have gone back to the 
old hours with no increase in pay. We have 
only a few small local projects and the writer 
has been told that men have been let out of the 
city department and relief workers used to carry 
on their jobs. The FERA has issued a statement 
if relief workers are offered work and refuse to 
work for wage offered they are to be cut off 
relief. There is a street car strike on in Omaha 
with martial law declared and men are warned 
and requested to stay away from there.—Baritt 
Pryor. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester—Since the decision on the NRA a 
large number of mills have closed down and 
posted notices as follows: Cotton departments 
from June 28 to July 8; woolen departments 
from July 3 to July 8. So far wages have been 
the same and no effort has been made to reduce 
them or to increase working hours. We are 
conducting drives on all workers here to organ- 
ize and we are also urging all our workers to 
remain in the movement. Our unionists are 100 
per cent loyal—Epwarp W. Ho.pen. 


NEW JERSEY 


North Bergen—The Interstate Pearl Button 
Company as well as the Consolidated Film Ex- 
change have attempted to lengthen hours. The 
latter’s plant at Fort Lee cut wages 20 per cent 
and put the 48-hour week into effect. This firm 
is not union. Efforts are being made to organize 
the pearl button workers roo per cent.—T. F. 
WALPOLE. 
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“Dinner’s 


Ready” 


OU can tell by the tone of her voice, 
it’s a good dinner. It’s not only tempt- 
ing but nourishing. She knows the big 
part that food plays iri keeping her family 
in vigorous health. 
It is no easy task, year in and year out, to 
plan meals for the family. The more limited 


the food budget, the more necessary it is’ 


toknow what to buy—and why—for bet- 
ter health. Expensive foods may be far less 
nourishing than those which cost less. 


Food for the family must meet a variety of 
needs. It must contain the elements 
necessary 

—for growth and development of children and 


for renewal of body tissues in adults (Pro- 
teins and Minerals) 


—to supply energy for work and play (Carbo 
hydrates and Fats) 

—to regulate body processes and protect against 
disease (Minerals and Vitamins). 

The amount of food required varies accord- 

ing to the individual. Children require 

more of the “growing foods” than adults. 

People who work hard physically require 

more of the “energy foods.” 
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Send for booklet “The Family Food Supply” 


It tells in detail the importance of various 
foods—which ones contain proteins, carbo- 
hydrates, fats, minerals and vitamins; how 
to use them to keep your family in good 
health; how to do your marketing; how to 
use left-overs and make them appetizing; 
how to plan balanced and nourishing meals 
which the family will enjoy. Mail the cou- 
pon today for your free copy. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, - 8-F-35, 

1 Madison Ave., New York,NY nos 38 
Please mail me a of “The Family Food Supply” 

which tells about inexpensive foods. ow 


NAME 




















METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ~ 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Gross w.t.1, co. 
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NEW YORK 


New York City—Due to a decided slump in 
business no great number of attempts have been 
made to increase hours. Where we have unions 
the workers strike against any attempts to change 
conditions. Mass meetings are held to enlighten 
the workers to the need for organization. — 
FRANK SCHWEITZER. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville—The majority of employers have 
agreed to continue code regulations, and labor 
is contending for code standards. It has been 
reported that the Biltmore Industries have in- 
creased hours 20 more per week at the same 
wage. The Advocate Publishing Company is 
not paying the code wage and the Goode Drug 
Store has lengthened hours. The Westall Build- 
ing Material Company has increased hours and 
95 per cent of the automobile dealers have 
lengthened hours 10 to 15 per cent at the same 
wage. The Asheville Mica Company has in- 
creased hours and cut wages, and we are afraid 
that there will be a general trend in this direc- 
tion if something is not done. Several of the 
locals have taken in new members.—W. B. 
PLEMMONS. 

Charleston—The Supreme Court decision on 
the NRA has had a demoralizing effect among 
the small crafts and trades which had no wage 
agreements. The larger non-union industries 
make a publicity pretense of carrying out the 
codes. It is only pretense however and for 
advertising purposes only. We are trying to 
consummate wage agreements to continue codes 
and are doing our utmost to unionize the non- 
union plants and bring them in line. There has 
not been much wage cutting among the larger 
industries. Airport, road work, painting and 
carpentry are among our relief projects with 
common labor getting 45 cents an hour and 
skilled labor $1.10. These rates are as good as 
our union wages. General mass meetings and 
outdoor picnics are held—THomas Cairns. 

East Durham—The NRA decision by the 
Supreme Court has made the people see that 
they have got to organize to protect themselves 
and I think it is helping to get the people into 
the unions. About half of the retail stores have 
gone on longer hours and have cut wages. The 
FERA has a sewing room and canning factory 
for the unemployed.—W. 'M. Barsee. 

Shelby—The Supreme Court decision on the 
NRA has created intense-mental hazards but as 
yet no pre-code conditions have been revived, 
except a more militant opposition on the part 
of employers to union organization. Unwritten 
and oral agreements have been secured with mill 
owners that code standards will be maintained. 


In the Florence Mill at Forest City wages of 
doffers have been cut from $12.00 and $14.00 
to $7.50 and $8.00 per 40-hour week. Unor- 
ganized building tradesmen have had wages 
cut and hours lengthened. New roads are being 
built by the PWA and a school house is being 
erected. Textile workers and filling station 
operators have maintained their wages—these 
are the only unions here. Wages of the unor- 
ganized are miserably low. Unionized textile 
workers make far more than skilled tradesmen 
in the building line. Big union meetings are 
held each week and special committees have 
been appointed to see their friends and fellow 
workers in an effort to convert them to the 
ranks of organized labor. Our Women’s Label 
League is doing constructive work.—Paut R. 
CHRISTOPHER. 


OHIO 


Coshocton—Since the decision on the NRA 
employers are taking advantage and laying off 
workers, cutting wages and lengthening hours 
where there is no union. Where crafts are 
organized codes are being upheld. In the two 
or three small mines wages have been cut and 
the working time increased to seven days. The 
Novelty Advertisement Company has cut wages 
25 per cent and the cut affects some 200 em- 
ployees. We,have 260 men working on relief 
projects; 600 are on relief at present. We are 
holding our wage scales except for common labor 
which pays from 40 to 60 cents an hour. Our 
Trades and Labor Council is just getting on its 
feet again.—Rosert McCormick. 

Crooksville—No change in working schedules 
or wages have been reported since the Supreme 
Court decision on the NRA. We have various 
FERA jobs threughout the city and wages are 
the same as the union scale. Efforts are being 
made to get workers in bakeries, printing shops, 
auto repair shops, retail stores and common 
laborers to see the advantages of unionism.— 
James M. Wurre. 

Lima—Since the decision on the NRA the Lima 
Locomotive Works discontinued paying extra 
for overtime and also will not pay rate per 
hour if piece work does not make rate. A cam- 
paign by letter to merchants and manufacturers 
asking their cooperation to maintain codes. The 
Diesel Wemmer and Gilbert Companies, manu- 
facturers of cigars, increased working hours 


‘from eight to nine with no increase in pay. The 


Superior Body Works and a few of the depart- 
ment stores have also lengthened hours. A fur- 
niture repair department has been added to the 
FERA. Due to the efforts of the writer truck 
drivers received ten cents an hour wage increase 
and woodworkers twenty cents—ALFrep T. 
Murpxy. 
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FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


Newark—While the Supreme Court decision 
on the NRA has placed things in rather a tur- 
moil, yet it seems to have helped some of the 
organizations as indifferent members are taking 
more interest in union activities. We have been 
able so far to keep codes in effect as far as 
hours and wages are concerned. Relief projects 
are improving several city parks and working 
on two sewer jobs. Wages paid are about from 
five to ten cents less per hour than those paid 
in industry, and anywhere from 25 to 75 cents 
less than the union rates in the building trades. 
Efforts are being made to organize the office 
workers.—EDGAR E. BAKER. 

Niles—Since the NRA decision a large con- 
struction job at McDonald for the Carnegie 
Steel Company owned by the United States Steel 
Company has laid off a group of men and raised 
hours of the ones at work to ten per day and 
seven days a week. It is a contract job. The 
Republic Steel Company held elections for com- 
pany union officials and have laid a number of 
men off who did not vote for their union. The 
firms that have been organized are going along 
with their agreements. No new relief projects 


started. On the little bit of old work being 
done common labor gets 50 cents an hour but 
is only being given about 60 hours work a 
month. We are trying to hold together what 


unions we have.—Georce H. GEBHARD. 
Toledo—Our activities have been slowed up 
to a certain degree by the attitude of employers 
since the decision on the NRA. Most all of the 
employers, however, are continuing code condi- 
tions. Retail merchants, restaurants and whole- 
sale dealers have increased hours and cut wages. 
There are only one or two small relief projects 
under way and the wages paid are about one- 
half the union scale. Plans have been made to 
hold several mass meetings.—D. S. Upcnurcn. 
Springfield—Fear of reduction in wages and 
increase in work hours has dominated many 
workers in Springfield since the decision of the 
Supreme Court nullified the NRA. To date there 
have been few violations. Activity on the part 
of the Trades and Labor Assembly and em- 
ployer organizations through publicity and other 
methods have been material factors in prevent- 
ing destruction of code standards. Officers of 
the Assembly through paid publicity in the daily 
papers have requested reports from employees 
where code standards have been lowered. This 
publicity has been followed by advertisements 
from groups of employers stating they purposed 
making no changes in existing wages and work- 
ing conditions. Caution will not be relaxed. A 
number of minor and one major relief project 
are being carried on in Springfield. Wage rate 
for unskilled labor—so cents an hour—is un- 
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changed. Skilled rates have been lowered from 
5 to 25 cents an hour. Protest has been filed 
with the local wage board. Very little skilled 
labor is used on local relief projects. Unskilled 
unorganized labor is getting the same rate on 
relief projects as is being paid the same class 
of union workers. Under the new set-up for 
skilled and semi-skilled workers rates have been 
lowered 10 to 15 per cent. Organized activities 
in Springfield are continuing in the effort to get 
the unaffiliated into unions. A local chapter of 
the Newspaper Guild has been organized. Much 
success has been made in getting unions to 
affiliate with the Trades and Labor Assembly. 
More than 90 per cent of unions are now 
affiliated. Work has slackened in factories. 
The latest reports show 84 per cent compared 
with 1929. This is a falling off of about 3 
per cent. Building continues to lag. FHA and 
other plans so far are not successful. No labor 
legislation of any consequence was obtained 
at the last session of the State Legislature. There 
will be a called session in the fall. Labor will 
again press for unemployment insurance and 
bettering of workmen’s compensation laws. 
The Ohio Supreme Court has declared the Ohio 
Recovery Act unconstitutional—C. W. Ricu. 

Willoughby—Since the decision on the NRA 
there has been open discrimination against union 
members; most of the union officials including 
the writer, a rubber worker, have been dis- 
charged. We are fighting these cases through 
the proper channels, but this is the seasonal 
slack period for our industry and it will be 
slow. The rubber company claims they are 
going to maintain NRA wage and hour pro- 
visions, but are changing rates which means in 
reality a wage cut. The continual speed up in 
the plant has accelerated preduction till we pro- 
duce as much in a six-hour shift as we produced 
in eight and nine and one-half hours before the 
NRA.—Cnaates E. LANNING. 

Youngstown—Sentiment is divided on the 
consequences of the Supreme Court decision on 
the NRA. The older unions feel that they can 
carry on despite the decision; the more recently 
organized unions are apprehensive but there is 
a fighting spirit developing there. There have 
been plenty of rumors but no definite report of 
wage reductions. The Stanbaugh Thompson 
Hardware Company, one of the largest stores 
in this line, has lengthened hours from 40 to 
48. The steel industry is keeping to the code. 
FERA has $75,000 for playgrounds, a number 
of building crafts doing the repair work on 
public schools, and highway work in the neigh- 
boring counties. Wages compare very well with 
the union rates. The picnic held by the iron, 
steel and tin workers was a great success— 
Epwarp W. Miter. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Allentown—Now that the codes are invalid 
the silk manufacturers are cutting wages and 
trying to lengthen hours and install the stretch- 
out system. The union here is putting up a 
stiff fight to maintain code standards by using 
their right to strike. Relief projects are making 
parkways; building open air theater and air- 
port; tree pruning and street grading. Labor 
rates are 50 cents per hour; mechanics, $1.20, 
and tree pruning 80 cents. These are the pre- 
vailing wage rates here. A District Council 
composed of nine locals has just been formed 
by the writer to combat attempts to reduce 
wages, lengthen hours or to put the stretch-out 
system in force. The amalgamated clothing 
workers held a mass meeting June 18.—SAMUEL 
MACRE. 

Erie—Since the decision on the NRA several 
firms have lengthened hours and cut wages. 
The Craig Oil Company, a subsidiary of the 
Standard Oil Company, has increased hours from 
40 to 60 a week with 10 per cent increase in 
pay. Schaffner Brothers, meat packers, have 
four engineers working eight hours and two 
other men on a twelve-hour shift. Relief wages 
are way below the union scale. Fish workers 
have organized.—L. D. JENNINGS. 

Hazelton—The mills here have taken advan- 
tage of the NRA decision by the Supreme Court 
by one of them making a 15 per cent wage cut, 
another a to per cent; another has stated they 
will start running three shifts and one is not 
paying the minimum wage. Employers are 
doing very little to maintain code conditions but 
the workers are fighting for these standards and 
will do so as long as they can. The Duplan 
Silk Corporation, Florence Silk Company, Pro- 
gressive Silk Mill and Freeland Fabric Silk 
Company have either made wage cuts, increased 
hours or are paying less than the minimum 
scale for work. Efforts are being made to in- 
crease membership in the Silk Workers’ Union 
and in this way we hope to put a stop to the 
chiseling by manufacturers—Roy F. Kine. 

Holsopple—Since the decision of the Supreme 
Court on the NRA a large number of unor- 
ganized realize that their only protection is in 
the organized labor movement. All unions have 
stated they wil! use their economic strength to 
maintain code standards. We have three new 
road projects in Somerset County. Wages are 
low on these jobs. Mass meetings are being 
held to interest the unorganized in unionism.— 
Eart MARDIS. 

Shenandoah—Stores here have been cutting 
wages and increasing hours since the Supreme 
Court decision on the NRA. Wage cuts have 
also been made in the building trades. CWA 
work pays local union rates, but the Seymour & 


Ruff Company, contractors from Baltimore, Md., 
are trying to cut these rates on a job they have._— 
Tuomas Morris. 

York—Lower wage standards, longer hours 
and the stretch-out have resulted since the de- 
cision on the NRA by the Supreme Court. In 
the silk mills weavers are compelled to run from 
four to six looms. Workers in the cigar, steel, 
paper, quarry, dental supplies and dress and 
shirt factories have had reductions in wages and 
longer hours. Where unions exist in these in- 
dustries workers have struck against wage cuts. 
Companies making wage cuts are Tioga Silk, 
York Ice Machine, Standard Shirt, Atlas Silk, 
Bluebird Silk, Franklin Silk, Troy Silk, Pennsyl- 
vania Fibre, and all cigar factories. Relief 
projects are Conduras Creek, road improve- 
ments, sewerage, and the painting of public 
buildings. Wages on these jobs are from 50 to 
60 per cent lower than the union scale. Special 
shop meetings and mass meetings in the open 
air are being held to interest workers in unioni- 
zation.—HERMAN STEIN. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Central Falls—Since the Supreme Court de- 
cision on the NRA workers are beginning to 
realize that the only way to maintain hours, 
wages and working conditions is to unionize. 
At special meetings of central labor bodies, 
state branches and textile councils steps have 
been taken to retain gains made under the NRA. 
Some firms tried to cut wages but were unsuc- 
cessful. The Tiffany Woolen Company of Web- 
ster, Mass., tried to lengthen hours, the workers 
went on strike and regained the 40-hour basis. 
This was the first firm to attempt to lengthen 
hours. We will launch an organizing campaign 
and expect results.—WILLIAM BELANGER. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Gaffney—Since the decision of the Supreme 
Court on the NRA there has been no noticeable 
change in hours and rates of pay. Local relief 
mostly work on farms at present. The textile 
rates of pay compare with the minimum rate for 
the textile code. A drive for members is being 
made among textile workers in this section— 
T. E. Perkins. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Sioux Falls—Since the decision by the Supreme 
Court on the NRA most of the retail establish- 
ments have lengthened hours and in some cases 
have cut wages. Wages and hours in the build- 
ing industry remain the same. One oil station 
made a wage cut of $6.00 per week. Several 
small grading jobs are being done under relief, 
and wages are far below the union scale. We 
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have an active organizing committee from the 
Trades and Labor Assembly who are working 
hard to build up the younger unions and to 
organize new locals.—Nets Og. 


TENNESSEE 


Johnson City—Since the NRA decision some 
firms have increased hours and cut wages. No 
efforts have been made to maintain code stand- 
ards other than every business is doing what 
they want. The Miller Brothers Lumber Com- 
pany, Harris Manufacturing Company, Tennes- 
see Silk Mill and the Miller Grocery Company 
have lengthened hours. Street improvements 
are being made by relief workers, and the rate 
of pay is about half the union scale. Strong 
label campaign is under way and better progress 
is being made by the unions here than at any 
time during the last three years—D. C. Lone. 


TEXAS 


Galveston—The Supreme Court decision has 
had a disturbing effect upon business—within 
a week everything came to a standstill; nobody 
seems to have confidence to go forward, every- 
one is waiting to see what his competitor will 
do. Among the unorganized some chiselers have 
already cut wages and increased hours. Indica- 
tions are that within sixty days wages and hours 
will be in as disturbed a condition as they were 
before the NRA. Some merchants and key in- 
dustries are advertising that they are going to 
continue to operate under NRA standards. We 
have the following relief projects developed and 
ready for financing: Extension of sea wall, fed- 
eral building, coast guard station, hydroplane 
base, officers quarters at Fort Crockett, East 
End Flats and causeway widening. It will cost 
from $4,000,000 to $6,000,000 to do this work 
and the union scale of wages is to prevail. We 
have had a serious condition develop here in our 
relief work—under orders any one offered work 
regardless of pay or hours, if they refuse they 
are immediately taken off the relief rolls; they 
are forcing relief workers to gather water- 
melons for 50 cents a day of ten and twelve 
hours. If this policy is continued it will wreck 
the wage structure in Texas. A union of team- 
sters has been formed.—N. P. BLAKEMORE. 

Post Neches—While all companies are com- 
plying with the NRA standards as far as wages 
and hours are concerned, they are not as far as 
Section 7 (a) applies. There is a certain amount 
of unrest among employees since the decision on 
the NRA by the Supreme Court. Organizing 
activities are under way.—E. J. SERMONS. 

Texarkana—There has been a general break- 
ing down of all wage and hour standards and 
the pendulum is swinging rapidly back as far 
as it was ahead since the decision of the Supreme 


Court on the NRA. About 25 per cent of all 
firms have cut wages and more are following 
suit each day. Common labor in Texas is paid 
20 cents an hour and skilled labor receives about 
75 per cent of union rates. A union of teachers 
has been organized. Under the new relief pro- 
gram the Central Trades and Labor Council has 
made arangements to have a board of three 
members to distinguish the skilled, semi-skilled 
and unskilled. This board is to have full power 
and the head of the Relief Department has 
agreed to this—CHARLEs F. MAUNSELL and 
EuGENE SULLIVAN. 

Wichita Falls—The unorganized have been 
the only ones to suffer since the Supreme Court 
decision on the NRA. There have been some 
wage cuts, lengthening of hours and in some 
cases dismissals. Three or four hundred work- 
ers have been hurt by this decision. There is 
considerable highway work—rate of pay for 
common labor is the same as union rate, for 
skilled workers about one-fourth lower than the 
union scale. The writer was instrumental in 
getting the fire fighters organized 100 per cent. 
Organization work is harder now than it was 
before the NRA decision but we are still trying. 
—S. S. Dissrow. 


UTAH 


Ogden—Sentiment among business men is for 
continuance of NRA standards; canning fac- 
tories want to hold to established codes and the 
worthwhile stores express themselves as satis- 
fied under NRA conditions. Grocery stores are 
trying to increase hours. Under relief the Pine 
View dam is under construction. Union wages 
prevail in most industries. The building trades 
have more work this year than last. We are 
trying to put on a parade for Labor Day and 
hope to make a substantial impression upon the 
public.—J. M. Hurst. 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond—Several firms have gone off the 
codes since the decision on the NRA and the 
Central Trades and Labor Council is petitioning 
employers to maintain code standards. The 
Wartendyke Mfg. Company has cut the wages 
of 225 of their employees and lengthened hours. 
The David M. Lee Company, makers of boxes 
and lumber products, has also cut wages of 200 
employees and lengthened hours. Relief wages 
are very low compared to union scale. Plans 
are under way for mass meetings—W. F. 
RoBINSON. 

WASHINGTON 


Camas—The State of Washington has not 
recognized the NRA to be unconstitutional and 
so far as this state is concerned codes still pre- 
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vail. On all jobs where union labor is em- 
ployed there is practically no difficulty in main- 
taining the union wage scale. On non-union 
jobs a gradual increase in wages has been noted 
during the past two years. Prospects are good 
for the organization of a musicians’ union.— 
V. A. Davis. 


WISCONSIN 


Eau Claire—Since the decision by the Supreme 
Court on the NRA there has been a tendency to 
lengthen hours and lower wages. The Lang 
Canning Company, Linderman Box and Veneer 
Factory have cut wages and increased hours. 
Relief workers are striking to get a wage raise 
from 40 to 50 cents an hour. A new union of 
box makers has been organized.—CHARLEs 
BurDICK. 

Kenosha—The decision on the NRA has had 
its effect in our retail stores where they have 
reduced wages and increased hours. The local 
unions are keeping a close watch on manufac- 
turers to have them maintain code standards. 
Union wages are being paid on FERA projects. 
Business is very dull at the preseet time— 
GicBert E. FECHNER. 

Marenette—Since the decision on the NRA by 
the Supreme Court Lauerman’s Retail Store has 
increased hours without increased pay; the 
Lloyd Furniture Company has also increased 
hours and cut wages as has the Box Mfg. Shop. 
Relief projects under way are road and sewer 
jobs, blanket manufacturing, building of airport 
and dock. Common labor on these jobs receives 
better pay than in private industry; skilled jabor 
is less than 1o per cent below the union scale. 
Gas workers are organized 100 per cent and we 
are now trying to unionize the workers in a 
local print shop. —WERNER N. SCHOMAKER. 

Milwaukee—Generally speaking would say 
that the decision on the NRA has convinced the 
workers that only through membership in a 
trade union will they receive any benefit or 
protection. The lack of code enforcement ex- 
cept that secured by trade unions has also been 


convincing. No apparent efforts are being made 
by the glove manufacturers here to maintain 
code standards with the exception of those who 
are bound by union agreements. The Mid West 
Glove Company has cut wages and increased 
hours and the Fried-Ostermann Mfg. Company 
and the United Glove Company have length- 
ened hours. Local Union No. 80 of the Glove 
Workers has started a campaign to create a 
substantial war chest which will be used to 
maintain by strike, if necessary, the provisions 
of present agreements which expire December 
31.—J. E. Tayvor. 

Milwaukee—A few firms have reduced the 
salaries of their workers from $15.00 to $14.00 
per week since the Supreme Court decision on 
the NRA. These are mostly chain stores like 
Kroger & Company. The Shroeder Tannery 
at Cudahy reduced wages and increased hours 
from 42 te 52 a week. A city filtration plant is 
under way and skilled workers’ rate of pay is 
all right; common laborers get 45 cents an hour. 
Mass meetings are held every week by the writer 
for meat cutters and packing house workers.— 
W. R. MANSFIELD. 

Racine—Since the decision on the NRA office 
workers’ time has been lengthened without in- 
crease in pay. Code standards have not been 
disturbed in union shops. Two sewer projects 
are under way and work on a school house will 
soon begin. A union of leather workers has 
been organized—WiLL1AM H. Sommers. 


WYOMING 


Acme—There has been no change in working 
conditions and wages as yet since the NRA 
decision, but the Central Labor Union is keeping 
an eye on violations if any and endeavoring to 
maintain code standards in all lines of employ- 
ment. No relief projects at present but on past 
work the prevailing wage scale was the union 
scale. July 4 was jointly celebrated by farmers 
and members of the organized labor movement 
to educate the unorganized and we had speakers 
from both organizations—Gegorce E. BATEMAN. 
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